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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


HOWEVER many may be the faults of the Churches 
in the present day they cannot easily be charged 
with intellectual stagnation. Last month we had 
The Advent of the Father, from a minister: of the 
Church of Scotland. This month we have TZhe 
Future Life from a clergyman of the Church of 
England. The author of the book is the Rev. 
F. Claude Kempson, Vicar of Dean, Kimbolton 
(Pitman ; 3s. 6d. net). 


In all writing-on the Future Life there is always 
abundant opportunity for the entrance of origin- 
ality. But the surprise of this book is that on the 
Future Life the author is quite commonplace. 
He has his own way of looking at the subject, no 
doubt; for he has had a special training in 
Science, has taken a degree in medicine, and is at 
the present moment Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. But it must be 
admitted that physical science has not yet done 
much for us in our difficulties about the Future 
Life. All that it has done for Mr. Kempson is to 
confirm him in his belief in Purgatory. 


It is in his attitude to the Old Testament that 
Mr. Kempson discovers his originality. He has 
much to say about the Old Testament. He has 
not yet got rid of those puzzling questions about 
its origin and inspiration, and he has his own way 
of answering them. He finds folk-lore in the Old 
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Testament. ‘Take, for example, the Story of 


Josepk in the House of Potiphar. There is not 
one word in the story which is supernatural, or 
which, perhaps, even lifts it out of the commonplace 
in Oriental Society, but I have seen a folk-tale 
It is 
therefore quite fosszble that the Israelites adopted 
the tale and attached it to Joseph, just as the Cat 


very like it which was current in Egypt. 


Story was attached to Whittington.’ 


But if the Story of Joseph is an Egyptian folk- 
tale.) Mr. Kempson hears somebody .say to him 
To 


which he answers, What do you mean by ‘true’? 


that then the story of Joseph is not true. 
Take another story. Take the story of Abraham’s 
two sons, ‘the one by a bondmaid, and the other 
by a free woman.’ 
might be a folk-tale, and it might be history. In 


That story, says Mr. Kempson, 
either case it could be true. In the one case it 
would be true to history, in the other to religion 
and ethics. And then Mr. Kempson_ boldly 
declares that in regard to the Old Testament it is 
of no consequence whatever whether its stories are 
true to history or not, because the literature of the 
Old Testament is not an historical literature. Its 
narratives have to do not with events as events, but 
with events as teaching us ‘what man is to believe 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man.’ 
And it is not only events that can teach us this, but 
also parables and allegories and folk-lore tales. 
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Mr. Kempson admits that some parts of the 
Bible are history. And, because they are history, 
he says, they should conform to the rules of 
historical writing, just as other parts are poetry 
and should conform to the rules of poetical 
The recorded in the 
historical parts of the Bible should be accurately 


recorded. 


composition. events 
But even if it is found that they are 
not accurately recorded, the Bible is not proved 
‘untrue.’ For the main purpose of the Bible 
is not historical accuracy, but admonition and 
The Books of Chronicles. may be 
less accurate historically than the Books of Samuel 
and Kings, 


instruction. 


Well, we simply say that Samuel 
and Kings present more reliable history than 
Chronicles, just as we say that the Psalms contain 
better poetry than the Proverbs. But the Books 
of Chronicles may serve the purpose of spiritual 
education (which is the purpose of the Bible) quite 
as well as the Books of Samuel or of Kings. They 
may therefore be spoken of as quite as ‘true.’ 


And so Mr. Kempson speaks of the Bible still 
as the Word of God, and believes it. He still 
believes that every book of the Bible and every 
paragraph, ‘nay, even every sentence and every 
' word,’ has come from God. He still speaks of 
the whole Bible as ‘verbally inspired’ and as 
“every word true.’ He does not mean that every 
word is historically true. He means that every 
word is true with the truth proper to the class of 
literature to which it belongs, so that it is profit- 
able for reproof, for correction, for 
‘Wherefore,’ he concludes, 
‘though the deluge did not happen exactly as 


recorded in Genesis, yet the Bible may be true.’ 


instruction 
in righteousness. 


The Bishop of Birmingham has written a book 
on Zhe New Theology and the Old Religion 
(Murray; 5s. net). It is a compliment to the 
‘New Theology.’ Not that Dr. Gore is compli- 
Of Mr. Campbell and of Sir Oliver 
Lodge he speaks with respect. 


mentary. 


But he has written 
his book to show that the men of the New 


Theology have made one serious mistake, and 
made it persistently. Before substituting the 
new theology for the old religion, they haye 
not taken the trouble to learn what the old 
religion is. They therefore misrepresent the 
old religion. Dr. Gore has no compliments 
But he has 


He writes his book in 


for ignorance or misrepresentation. 
not come to curse. 
order that the men of the New Theology may 
know what the.old religion is. 


Now the centre of the old religion is the doctrine 
It is so to Catholic and to 
The men of the New Theology see 
that it is so, and they cannot find words that will 


of the Atonement. 
Protestant. 


For there is no such 
thing as atonement in the New Theology. There 
That, 
says the Bishop of Birmingham, is because the 
men of the New Theology do not know what the 
doctrine of the Atonement is. 


express their astonishment. 


is no need of it. There is no room for it. 


Well, there are men who are not of the New 
Theology, to whom a credible, intelligible doctrine 
of the Atonement would come almost as a reyela- 
tion and certainly as a relief. Is it possible to 
understand Bishop Gore’s doctrine ? 


to accept it? 


Is it possible 


The Atonement is the work of God. That is 
the first thing. ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.’ And that statement, 
which stands at the beginning, is ‘a large part of 
the doctrine. For it dismisses every suggestion of 


an angry God requiring to be appeased. 


But the next thing is that the Atonement was 
made on earth. It was made, not by God as God, 
but by God as Man. It was made by the Son of 
God. ‘God was 72 Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” Now, it is not necessary to enter 
here upon a discussion of the Person of Christ, or 
to touch the topic of the Kenosis. All that is 
necessary is to see that the Atonement consisted 


in obedience to the will of God. God is always in 
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But here it is God 

It is man, other- 
But it 
is God come down from heaven, for us incarnate 
and made man, otherwise the obedience could not 
be perfect. This, we say, is the second thing. The 
first thing is that the Atonement is the deed of God. 
The second is that it is the deed of God in the flesh 
—of God actually dwelling among us, actually one 
of us, and ‘tempted in all points like as we are.’ 


harmony with His own will. 
incarnate. It is God as man. 
wise there were no question of obedience. 


The third thing is that, since the Atonement 
is the act of God in the flesh, it is not done by 
us, but for us and independently of us. It is an 
act, a life, of perfect obedience to God’s will. 
That is not our act. 
life. 
ignominy, death. But these did not make the 
The obedience made the Atone- 


We can fail, suffer, be despised, and die. 


That has never been our 
The obedience involved failure, suffering, 


Atonement. 
ment. 
But we cannot do the will of God perfectly. 
lle 
trode the winepress alone, and of the people 


Therefore we cannot make an Atonement. 


there was none with Him.’ 


The fourth thing is this. When Christ was 
obedient unto death—and the obedience of man 
can no further go—then God accepted Him, 
called Him ‘My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased,’ raised Him from the dead, and 
sent the Holy Spirit. The fourth thing is the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. For the work of the Holy 
Ghost is to gather those who believe on Christ into 
fellowship with God through Him. Here we might 
enter into a discussion of the nature of faith, but 
even that is not necessary. We know what faith 
is. We know what is the meaning of ‘believe 
on Christ.’ 
fifth thing; merely noticing as we pass that the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, whose mission it is to 
bring us into fellowship with God, implies and 
assures us that the way of reconciliation is open. 


And so it is possible to pass to the 


So the fifth thing is that the obedience of Christ 
was not the obedience of an individual merely, 
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but also the obedience of a representative man. 
We need not say the obedience of man, as if we 
meant the obedience of all men. It is manifestly 
not the obedience of all men, because, then, 
faith would have no place; and, besides that, the 
Atonement would be at least an wumoral if not 
an zmmoral deed. It is the obedience of one 
who, being man, is able to represent man to 
God, and so to make it possible for all men, by 
spiritual union with this Man, a union accom- 
plished by faith and the operation of the Holy 


Ghost, to be reconciled to God. 


There is only one ‘thing left tis the sixth 
thing, is it not? It is no part of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. It is the question, why there 
It is the difficulty, 


which might have been met at the beginning, but 


is a doctrine of the Atonement. 


is more easily met at the end, why God does not 
receive men to fellowship simply upon repentance. 


Dr. Gore’s answer is that the moral law of God 
had to be publicly vindicated. Now, whatever 
we think of the rest, this is not altogether satis- 
factory. It is the answer of one who was known 
as ‘Dale of Birmingham,’ and it is of interest to 
see that the Bishop of Birmingham adopts it. 
But the evidence is not very strong for it. That 
God is concerned for the /udflment of His law, 
we know; for He sent His Son into the world to 
fulfil it. But when the Son of God was in the 
world He confessed no calling to vindicate the 
law of God. ‘Woman,’ He 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee?’ 
And when she said, ‘No man, Lord,’ He added, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no 


said, ‘where are 


more.’ 

It is dangerous to tell us that the Cross is due 
to the demand for vindicating the law of God. 
In order to vindicate the law of God men have 
resented the return of the prodigal, and so have 
made the Cross of Christ of none effect. And as 
an explanation, even if it were true, and even if it 
were inoffensive, it does not seem to explain much. 
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Why is a doctrine of the Atonement necessary ? 
The answer is a simple one, and the Bishop of 
Birmingham makes it in another way himself. 
It is because ‘without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.’ Now repentance is 
Perfect obedience is holiness. 


not holiness. 
It was therefore 
necessary before any man should see the Lord 
that that man should live a life of perfect obedience 
to God. And it was necessary, before other men 
should see God, that by faith they should become 
partakers of that Man’s perfect obedience. 


The books which are published for the purpose 
of telling us how to read the English Bible are 
Why do we not read the Bible 
Because they fail to warn us of two 


very numerous. 
better ? 
difficulties which meet us on the very threshold 
of the study of the Bible. They fail to tell us 
that the English Bible is a translation, and that 
it is an ancient translation. 


The books which direct us how to study the 
English Bible forget to tell us that it is an old 
How old is it? It is older than 
the date of the Authorized Version, for that was 
really a revision. 
days of Tindale. Now the English language has 
altered a good deal since the days of Tindale. 
And the difficulty in studying the English Bible 
on account of the alteration in the English 


translation. 


Its at least as old’ as, the 


language arises from the fact that very few 
readers know where it has altered or how far. 
It is easy to throw out words like ‘ bruit,’ or explain 
their meaning. But how many of the readers who 
are unacquainted with Hebrew and Greek know 
the meaning which the words ‘admiration’ or 
Yet an 
undetected difference of language means a real 


‘atonement’ have in the English Bible? 
difference of thought. And so it comes to pass 
that the word ‘atonement,’ as we read it in the 
Bible, conveys an idea which the translators of 
the Bible had no intention of conveying. 


That is the first difficulty. The English Bible 


is an ancient translation. The other difficulty is 
that it is a translation. When we have mastered 
the subtle changes which have taken place in the 
English language sincé 1526, we are face to face 
Though it is more obvious, 
It is the differ- 


ence in genius between one language and another. 


with another obstacle. 
it is almost as hard to surmount. 


Now it is a curious circumstance that while the 
only commentator who is thoroughly alive to the 
pitfalls that lie in the old English of the Bible is 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford, the 
best popular book on the difference between the 
English idiom and the Hebrew has just been 
written by the Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
Cambridge—/z Our Tongues (Arnold; 3s. 6d. 
net). Professor Driver has published commentaries 
or new translations of Genesis, Deuteronomy, Job, 
Psalms, Jeremiah, Daniel, and some of the Minor 
Prophets, and in all of these volumes he has given 
particular attention to the difference between the 
English language of our own day and Tindale’s. 
And now Professor Kennett takes us to the 
Hebrew and Greek originals, and laying the 
English translation beside them, shows by ex- 
amples that many of our mistakes about the 
Bible are due to the notion that it was written 
in a language like our own. 


It was written in a language that is quite different 
Where is the English 
writer who would write, ‘When the overflowing 


in idiom from our own. 


scourge shall pass by, then shall ye be trodden 
down by it’ (Is 2815)? 
mixed together in one short sentence. 


Here are three metaphors 
To un- 
sympathetic English ears, says Professor Kennett, 
the sentence recalls the smell of the rat which 
brooded on the horizon and was to be nipped in 
the bud. But in Hebrew the language is perfectly 
natural and would be wrongly described as a bull. 
It is a good example of that Eastern tongue which 
loves to express itself in metaphors, and has no. 
difficulty with their boldness or their number. 


It is the same idiomatic usage that utters. 
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language which on a Western tongue would seem 
scarcely less than blasphemous. ‘Awake! why 
sleepest thou, O Lord?’ cries the poet of Ps 44. 
And there are other examples of this interrogative 
‘why’ which Professor Kennett has found it an 
instructive exercise to gather together — ‘Why 
standest thou afar off, O Lord? why hidest thou 
thyself in times of trouble?’ (Ps ro!) ; ‘Why hast 
thou forgotten me?’ (Ps 42°); ‘Why hast thou cast 
me off?’ (Ps 427); ‘Why drawest thou back thy 
hand?’ (Ps 741); and (‘most instructive quota- 
tion of all’) ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?’ (Ps 221). 


Why is the last quotation most instructive? 
Because our Lord made it on the cross, and 
Professor Kennett is convinced that, as He made 
it, we entirely misunderstand it. We take it, as if 
first the psalmist and. then our Lord had meant it 
literally. Professor Kennett says we should not 
dream of taking those other questions literally. 
Why then should we take this? 


taken literally, he says. 


It is not to be 
‘There is no essential 
difference between the cry on the cross and the 
prayer in Gethsemane. ‘The prayer in Gethsemane 
has somewhat of the metaphorical in it also with 
its reference to the ‘cup,’ but not so much as the 
cry on the cross. Translated into the language 
of the prayer in Gethsemane, says Professor 
Kennett, the cry on the cross means, ‘Why is it 
that by thy will this cup cannot pass away from me 
except I drink it?’ 

But this example is taken from the New Testa- 
ment, not the Old. Have we not just made the 
discovery that the language of the New ‘Testa- 
ment is not Hebraic Greek, but the ordinary Greek 
in which men wrote their letters and transacted 
their business? Professor Kennett answers that 
though the words used in the New Testament are 
everyday Greek words, the thought is Hebrew. 
So when St. Paul says (1 Cor 1o*) of the fathers of 
Israel that ‘they drank of a spiritual rock that 
followed them,’ he may be using the ordinary 


Greek word for ‘rock,’ but the thought he expresses 


is not Greek at all. He is alluding to a quaint 
Jewish legend—‘ probably not originally intended 
to be understood literally’—which describes the 
water brought by Moses out of the rock as ac- 
companying the Israelites through their journey in 
Professor Kennett thinks that the 
idea arose from a fanciful interpretation of the Song 
of the Wellin Nu 211% 20, ‘St. Paul uses the word 
rock in true Hebrew fashion to denote the water 
which flowed out of the rock; he calls it spiritual 
(as he calls the manna ‘‘spiritual meat”), by way of 


the wilderness. 


distinguishing it from water given naturally, and he 
adds (again making use of the Hebrew idiom), 
“and the rock was Christ,” meaning, as we should 
rather express it, “the water miraculously given to 
the Israelites in the wilderness was a ¢yfe of Christ, 
the Water of life.”’ 


- But it is not isolated passages, it appears, that 
we misunderstand by misunderstanding the Hebrew 
way of speaking. We misinterpret one whole book. 
It is the Book of Jonah. In its teaching the Book 
of Jonah, says Professor Kennett, is the most 
Christian of all the books of the Old Testament. 
But in its language it is the most Hebraic. ‘No 
modern allegory writer would ever dream of letting 
his hero be swallowed by a fish and live for three 
days and three nights in the fish’s belly undigested 
and unharmed; but the Hebrew author of Jonah, 
since he had in mind, not the actual man Jonah 
and a real fish, but the people of Israel, typified by 
Jonah, and the kingdoms of the world typified by 
the fish or sea monster, could venture on a story, 
which the ignorant and unsympathetic modern 
reader classes with Jack the Giant-killer.’ 


Egypt and Western Asta tn the Light of Recent 
Discoveriés is the title of a volume which has just 
been published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (ros.). The authors are 
Miri Wie kings MeAge HsuAs) andeMr Hae 
Hall, M.A., both of the British Museum. The 
idea (whether of the publishers or of the authors 
we are not told) is to take up the story of explora- 
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tion in these lands at the point where Professor 
The 
English translation of Maspero’s work was issued 


Maspero left it in his Astorre Ancienne. 


by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in three luxurious volumes. The present work 
is almost as luxurious. And the authors have 
written in a confidential, comfortable style, with 
just repetition enough to make it unnecessary ever 
to read the same page twice. 


Mr. King and Mr. Hall are scholars, the one 
in Assyriology, the other in Egyptology ; what they 
say may be relied on. And that is well, because 
they bring strange things occasionally to our ears. 
Especially Mr. Hall in his account of the recent 
discoveries in Egypt. Mr. King covers more than 
half the volume with Western Asia, but his dis- 
coveries are not so revolutionary of our knowledge, 


nor do they touch the imagination quite so acutely. 


The difference may be due partly to the 
In Asia 
they keep up their results till they have deciphered 
the tablets and digested their contents. 


different ways which explorers have. 


Some of 
But one of the 
most ardent and successful of explorers in Egypt is 


the explorers do that in Egypt. 


Professor Flinders Petrie, and it is his way to have 
the whole of the season’s work published, with 
photographs, six months after itisover. It may be, 
therefore, that Babylon has things prepared for the 
next generation which no heart has conceived, but 


Egypt is revealing her treasures to us every day. 


The first thing to notice is the discovery of a 
relationship between the Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians. It is an answer to the old vexed question : 
Were the ancient Egyptians Semites? The answer 
is that in ancient Egypt there were two races, one 
Semitic and one not. The non-Semitic race came 
into Egypt first. The Semitic race came afterwards 
as conquerors. And it is with the Semitic con- 
querors that the civilization of Egypt properly began, 


and the division of its history into ‘ dynasties.’ 


Mr. Hall offers four lines of proof. The first 


proof is that the Egyptian language is composed 
of two elements—the one Nilotic and allied to the 
Berber dialects of North Africa, the other Semitic. 
The second proof is found in the early objects of 
art which have been discovered. The Egyptian 
art of the earliest dynasties bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of early Babylonia. But the 
remains of pre-dynastic manufacture which have 
been found are distinctly different. The third 
proof comes from religion. There are evidently, 
says Mr. Hall, two distinct and different main 
strata in the fabric of Egyptian religion. On the 
one hand, we find a mass of myth and religious 
belief of very primitive, almost savage, cast, com- 
bining a worship of the actual dead in their tombs 
—which were supposed to communicate and thus 
form a veritable ‘under-world,’ or, rather, ‘ under- 
Egypt’—with veneration of magic animals, such 
On the 
other hand, we have a sun and sky worship of a 


as jackals, cats, hawks, and crocodiles. 


more elevated nature, which does not seem to 
have amalgamated with the earlier fetishism and 
corpse-worship until a comparatively late period. 
This sun and sky worship has the appearance of 
a foreign importation into the Nile valley and 
The 
ithe 
pre-dynastic Egyptians buried their dead in a 


bears most undoubtedly a Semitic impress. 
last proof comes from the mode of burial. 


cramped position ; the later conquering Egyptians 
buried at full length, as the early Babylonians did. 


Was the psalmist under a mistake, then, when 
he sang of the wonders which. had been done in 
‘the Land of Ham’? It is not at all likely. 
Why should he be mistaken? 
Egyptian explorer guessing his way by means of 


He was not an 
potsherds. He was a singer for the people, and 
used the popular language. If Egypt was called 
‘the Land of Ham’ long after it had been overrun 
by Semites, that only means that in Egypt as else- 
where the conquered were at last the conquerors, 
and compelled the dominant race to accept their 


customs and their names. 


There were wonders done in the Land of Ham, 
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and they were worthy of a poet’s remembrance. 
Is it irreverent to say that they could scarcely have 
been more wonderful than the discoveries which 
the explorers’ spade has been making in our own 
day? What a discovery is that of a double tomb! 
Aha, an early king of Egypt—the first king of the 
first dynasty perhaps, for the name Menes seems 
likely to disappear now—Aha built a tomb for 
himself at Nakada, and in process of time he was 
buried in it. But he also built a tomb at Abydos. 
Did he expect to be laid in two tombs? No. 
He expected that after he was laid in his tomb at 
Nakada he would begin his travels underground 
and be in occasional need of a resting-place, and 
he built a tomb at Abydos to be ready. 


And not only would he need a resting-place, 
but he understood that wherever he went he would 
enjoy the very things which he had enjoyed upon 
earth. And so when he died there was laid up for 
him food and clothing and attendants and the 
little luxuries of a king’s life, not only in the real 
tomb at Nakada, but also in the sham tomb at 
Abydos. 

What a sight that sham tomb at Abydos must 
have been. ‘There were stacks of great vases of 
wine. There were bins of corn, joints of oxen, 
pottery dishes, and copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were carved ivory boxes, little 
slabs for grinding eye-paint, and golden buttons. 
And there were dead bodies lying all around— 
dead, but ready for service at the approach of the 
dead king’s ghost, ready to serve him in that other 
world whom they had faithfully served in this. 
They were dead, and there is little reason to doubt 
they were purposely put to death, in order that 
their spirits might be on the spot when the dead 
king came to Abydos. 


We are only groping yet among the ideas which 
the ancient Israelites had of the Hereafter. These 
discoveries in Egypt help us to understand. For 
the Egyptians, we see, were Semites also; and 


whatever they took over from the conquered 
inhabitants of the land, we may be sure that they 
They 


help us to see that the Sadducees were apostates 


held fast by their own religious practices. 
from the ancient faith of Israel. For it is becom- 
ing evident that in all the branches of the Semite 
race the belief prevailed that man did _ not, 


could not, really die. The outer man might 
rot, but there was an inner man _ which still 
lived on. 


And where, asks Mr. Hall, should this inner 
man still live on but in the tomb to which the 
outer man was consigned? ‘Then, as each ghost 
had his house with the body, so, no doubt, all 
ghosts could communicate with each other from 
tomb to tomb. And so there grew up the belief 
in a tomb-world, a subterranean Egypt of tombs, 
in which the dead Egyptians still lived with one 
another, and with their god. 


The Israelites, it is held, once buried the living 
with the dead as the Egyptians did. If so, they 
must have given up this practice early. It took 
the Egyptians many centuries more to give it up. 
As late as the Eleventh Dynasty there died a king 
of the name of Nebhapet-Ra Mentuhetep, and 
when he was buried a number of the ladies of his 
harem were buried with him. They were all 
buried at one time and in one place, and there 
is little doubt that they were killed and laid there 
But 


these high-born ladies had their luxuries also. 


to be with the king in the other world. 


They were sent to attend their royal lord in the 
With 
each of them, when they were laid in their coffins, 


Hereafter, but who is to attend to them? 


there was laid a little waxen image of a slave in 
a little model coffin. 
rose to a higher sense of the value of human life, 


And when the Egyptians 


these waxen figures became substitutes for actual 
slaves even in the case of a king. They were 
known by a technical name. ‘Answerers’ the 
Egyptians called them. For their office, when 
the spirit of the dead man came to claim their 


service, was to answer ‘ Here am I.’ 
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WBbanaBh or Fordan? 


By THE Rev. W. M. Maccrrcor, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Many voices are lifted up to-day in praise of 
Abanah and Pharpar. People protest that the 
old ways of religion are narrow, and that the claim 
that they alone lead to God is extravagant. The 
world has other streams in it than the Jordan—why 
should I not wash in one of them? There are 
Greeks in history as well as Hebrews—why should 
I not make my choice of teacher? Zechariah 
speaks (87°) of a time when ten men out of all the 
nations will take hold of the skirt of him that is a 
Jew, saying, ‘We will go with you, for we have 
heard that God is with you.’ Well, it is natural 
for a man to set his own country first, but why 
should all other nations sit in thrall to Israel? 
People say, ‘We get more good from Wordsworth, 
from Ruskin, from Emerson. These men really 
help us, raising and purifying our thoughts, why 
should you always drive us back upon the Bible 
as the one authority?’ If they were quite frank, 
many people in all the Churches would exclaim 
with Peter, ‘Let us here make three or thirty 
tabernacles, and get the good of many teachers in 
one place.’ In this exclamation of misunderstand- 
ing, let me speak first to the advocates of Jordan, 
and then of Abanah. 

1. Let us be candid and admit that a good deal 
of this protest is due to faults of our own. The 
Church in the past has been unjust to much that is 
supremely excellent. It has been so anxious to 
exalt the grace that is received by faith that it has 
been far too willing to make over to Abanah and 
Pharpar all the achievements and even all the good 
qualities of the natural man; because they do not 
save, they have been spoken of with a kind of 
impatience as if they had no significance at all. 
And yet, what treasures are discovered in that 
region! Courage, chivalry, truth, the trust of 
children, the ungrudging tenderness of women, the 
unflinching loyalty to truth of people who yet, in a 
technical sense, are not religious. It is not 
surprising that men of resolute morality should 
sometimes say, ‘These are the things for which 
we care; and if they belong to Abanah and not 


‘Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damas- 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel? May I not 
wash in them, and be clean P’—2 Kings v. 12. 


to Jordan, if these are mere secular moralities and 
not a part of religion, our choice is quickly made.’ 
I say these sweeping judgments on the part of 
Christian preachers are responsible for much of 
the protest of to-day. 

And there is another injustice of which the 
Church has been guilty. After all, Abanah and 
Pharpar are God’s rivers too, and His people have 
been far too slow to recognize what of His power 
and thought is in them. Think what books are. 
Our literature has grown out of a Christian civiliza- 
tion, and is rich in actual Christian ideas. But 
beyond that there are seeds of truth and of 
thought in writers who were before Christ or apart 
from Christ. The early Greek Fathers spoke of a 
scattered word; they felt that, in their measure, 
Plato and his fellows, whenever they touched their 
highest, became prophets and witnesses beforehand 
of the Christ. It was only in later days that this 
unwisdom appeared which inclined men in a 
mistaken zeal to draw the line too closely, and 
separate the sacred from the secular. It is never 
safe to say what books cannot achieve; Emerson 
speaks of their ‘genial, mzvaculous force. One 
great writer confesses that it was Wordsworth who 
recreated his supreme divinity, giving him a new 
and living Spirit in place of a Deity who had 
hardened into an idol, and that is a witness which 
might be repeated by many. God, certainly, has 
not left Himself without a witness in what is called 
secular literature. Think of what books do for 
our life, how much poorer it would be in emotion 
and hope and understanding but for them. A 
great writer takes you by the hand, and he leads 
you—a blunt and undiscerning man, with much in 
your conditions which is fitted to harden—into the 
company of people who are kinder, braver, simpler 
than your fellows of every day. He makes you 
for the time the companion of a little child, and 
forces you to recognize ‘the frailty which appeals 
to forbearance, the innocence which symbolizes 
the heavenly, the simplicity which lies so far apart 
from your worldly ways.’ And you lay the book 
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down, with thoughts at work within you which 
have long been strangers. ‘That is the effect of all 
the greatest literature. It makes us feel vividly 
and with understanding conditions for which the 
ordinary life may give little opportunity, and so it 
may save us from the cramping influence of our 
daily business. It may keep the door open for us 
which leads out into the great world of men, with 
their real lives and pains and faith. That is not a 
trifling service ; and if it be the duty of a Christian 
man to think of such things as are pure and lovely 
and of good report, this sphere of human achieve- 
ment can never safely be ignored. 

Of course, in the protest on behalf of Abanah 
there is a considerable element of indolence. 
People often say that a book does them good, or, 
for that matter, that a preacher does them good, 
because there is no difficulty in understanding 
him. You do not need to stir up your mind to 
meet and grapple with him, which for many 
hearers is a supreme commendation. You take a 
book which speaks in the language of to-day, and 
which raises questions about which people are 
talking, and it finds its audience ready made. A 
new novel may have far more readers in a year 
than Macbeth, because it yields what is in it more 
‘easily. But what would your judgment be of a 
man Or woman who measured them on that 
account, and set aside the older work as out of 
date? Laziness has no right to dictate. A book, 
just because it is for all time, may require a patient 
and reverent study which many people will not 
give. Its office is to deliver them from the 
servitude in which they live to their own day and 
its little round of thoughts and questions, and 
make them free of the greater world of the thought 
and emotion of all time. That means strain, and 
no book is harder to read than a great part of 
Scripture. It is only by labour and patience and 
teachableness that men can find their way into it, 
coming a little further at every fresh return; and 
in the end, the sense remains with them that there 
is far more to be discovered yet. 

So let me repeat that God is not jealous, and 
that His people also should not be jealous of 
Abanah and Pharpar. They are His rivers. He 
made the earth, and He looks on it with nothing 
of disdain. Even to those who might be called 
His enemies, He does not grudge their virtues. 
His loving-kindness is over ad? His works, and we 
should learn something of His large indulgence. 


‘Divinity need not be ashamed,’ says an old 
writer, ‘to wear the jewels and earrings of Egypt ;’ 
they are in many things so full of lustre, and so 
excellent. The Church has been learning this 
lesson, and yet the record of her disdain and 
narrowness lives on in the impatience and protest 
of men to-day. Here are books, they say, which 
serve us greatly, here are qualities of character 
which are wholly noble and lovely, and yet these 
books and qualities are under suspicion. They 
are said not to be of Jordan. Well, if that be so, 
say these protesters, we have the less regard for 
Jordan. That is a fair retort ; and it is one which 
we, who believe in our hearts in the power of 
Jordan, must guard against. 

2. But now, let me speak to those who are 
advocates of Abanah. People who express their 
preference in this way are in danger of forgetting 
what the question really is about. When a man 
makes comparison of Jordan or Abanah, of Scrip- 
ture or poetry, of evangelism or ethical discourse, 
he is apt to lay stress on what is not the point. I 
find this more interesting, he says, fresher and 
more original ; I prefer this man for his style, for 
his wit and charm. But that is not where the 
matter is decided, and he who thinks of Christ and 
of Christian preaching only in that way has not 
really faced the question. Let me put the matter 
thus: the great French preacher Ravignan said to 
Lacordaire, ‘I hear that you had such a crowd at 
your last sermon that the people were sitting even 
on the top of the confessionals.’ ‘Ah! perhaps,’ 
said the other; ‘but you manage to make them go 
imto the confessionals.’ ‘That is a real distinction. 
There is the one interest—of a spectator, who 
admires from outside, and there is the entirely 
distinct and separate interest of the man who 
wants to possess. The one preacher had the 
people clustering like bees on every vantage 
ground in the cathedral, and they admired and 
preferred,—and by his own confession, went away 
unaltered. ‘The other armed his words with hooks 
and stings, and when the people—far fewer this 
time—went away, the word went with them, and 
wrought in them. In which case would you say 
that Christ was truly preached? Is it a message 
for admiration or a message with result ? 

Now when we talk of Jordan and Abanah, let 
us make the point of contrast clear. Emerson 
says: ‘People imagine that the place the Bible 
holds in the world it owes to miracles. It owes it 
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simply to the fact that it came out of a profounder 
depth of thought than any other book, and the 
effect must be proportionate.’ But that does not 
yet bring us to where the matter must be judged. 
Here was a man stricken with leprosy—a sort of 
living death; it had begun, and for all that the 
skill of his time could do, it was bound to run on 
to the end. Leprosy had none of the grace which 
gives a man, at least, a speedy quittance from his 
pains; slowly it wore life out, darkening, in the 
meanwhile, every prospect. Nothing had taste or 
savour, nothing was cheering ; horror and strange 
loneliness waited for the victim. And it was in 
view of that the choice had to be made. A 
thousand things might be said for Abanah, but 
if a man wants healing, other considerations are 
irrelevant. His crowded and various life is nar- 
rowed to the one consideration, I am a sick man, a 
lost man. Love of country might have its word, 
the memory of the glint of pools which he had 
known in his boyhood, and the sense that, in 
comparison, Jordan’s turbid waters were unlovely. 
But then, scattering all such memories, the other 
thought drove in, but could Abanah at its fairest 
give a leper health? Friends, the Christian faith 
asks for judgment not on the ground of the 
stimulus which it has for minds, or the charm 
which it also can disclose when rightly handled ; 
it stands or falls as a religion of salvation, a religion 
of deliverance. In this world there has never 
been wanting the agonizing cry for help. Some of 
us know of themselves what draws it forth. It comes 
from men like Naaman, stricken with mortal sick- 
ness and facing hopelessly out towards the dark. 
It comes when men are overwhelmed by the blind 
perplexity of the world, in which everything seems 
awry. It comes when a man is crushed by the 
burden of himself, by the sense that his own life 
is out of joint; and as he dwells on the thought 
of his demerit, he feels that for all that he or the 
whole universe of creatures can attempt he is 
beyond recovery. And just because these feelings 
are near and possible for every one, Jesus Christ is 
all the world’s Saviour. It is easy for men stand- 
ing by to try and soothe him. The horror is not 
in their hearts, and they cannot even imagine how 
a remedy should be seriously desired. But the 
horror is in his heart—a principle of judgment 
going on to anticipate the judgments of a higher 
tribunal with more effectual sentences. Of course 
the man of prosperous common sense suspects 


delusion, but there are many things which we 
cannot see when we are well and prosperous, and 
there is a tremendous reality in the horror of a 
man who knows that he is lost, and who does not 
know where to turn. That is where Christ offers 
Himself. The Christian faith is nothing less than 
‘a casket of precious remedies,’ and what sets it 
up above all systems besides is its power of bring- 
ing health and hope to a desperate creature. It 
claims that it can do something, that it can bring 
back purity of heart, and the settled peace, and the 
joy of reconciliation. If you are to judge between 
Abanah and Jordan, it is there that the judgment 
must be made. 

Now when that is said, we need no longer be 
surprised that the remedy should not wait upon 
our liking. Why Jordan? Are there no other 
streams? Will what lies close to my home not 
do as well? That is talking foolishly, for we have 
nothing to do with preferences here, but with 
effectiveness. There is no wanton avoidance of 
what is homely, no flouting of human nature ; 
there is the search for what will do the work. If 
you wish for stimulus, interest, debate, you may 
find them also within the Church of Jesus, but 
these are not its office. It speaks of salvation. 
The others may interest and charm, but soon 
their influence finds its limit. Christ wishes to 
make another man of you, and your preference 
for them may simply mean that you are not 
prepared for change. ‘What meets us in the 
Gospels,’ says Estlin Carpenter, ‘is not so much 
novelty of teaching in the sense of the announce- 
ment of truths unknown before, but newness of 
being, originality of character, a fresh outlook 
upon the world, an unexpected demand for action, 
a closer walk with God.’ ‘Newness of being,’ 
—that is what Christ claims to give, a clean 
heart, a heart which hopes and which receives ; 
and ‘an unexpected demand for action.’ He 
says to you who have lived for twenty years 
impotent and futile, Arise and walk. Begin to 
care for other men; bear their burdens, and think 
less about your own. I bore a cross; come you 
after me, bearing a cross also. It is no wonder 
that all the indolence of our nature is in revolt 
against a remedy like that. Arise !—and I cannot 
arise. Some think it too good to be true, and 
so they will not try it; and some think it too 
hard and forbidding, and they go away in a rage. 
But wisdom is justified of her children. 
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The remedy which Jesus offers is in bringing us 
to God. ‘I am the Way,’ He said, ‘no man 
cometh to the Father but by me.’ He, who is 
Mediator, faces you with His promise that you 
may be the friend of God from this very moment. 
That is salvation ; out of the whirl of unsubstantial 
things, which come and go, to attain to Him who 
is true, Sickness and loneliness can well be 
borne when that is attained. The tyranny of 
things visible is relaxed when that Invisible is 
revealed. Do you remember what Bunyan says 
of Christian when he came to the Cross ?—‘ The 
burden loosed from his shoulders and fell from off 
his back into the sepulchre, and I saw it no more.’ 
That is the experience of every man who comes 
to see how God takes upon Himself the task of 
setting His creatures right. I fear that much of 
our preference for Abanah is due to our human 
unwillingness to meet God. We have our own 
thoughts about Him, and we welcome new 
thoughts, with which we can play for a while and 
then lay them aside when serious matters of 
business intrude. But nakedly to see Him and 
‘to hear him as the heart heareth,’ so that there 
is no room for doubt, to lie naked and open in 


His sight, how many of us shrink from that? And 
that is what the Bible lives for; the end of 
Scripture is not merely to give us thoughts of 
God, ‘but to bring us into a human communion 
of love with God.’ Christ shows us what God 
is, but, more than that, He helps us to Him, and 
makes our relation with Him simple and childlike. 
Looking to these desperate conditions of our 
mortal life, where men often have to cry aloud 
for help, He says, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’ If 
you, with all your faults, give your child what 
good you can, will your Heavenly Father not give 
the Holy Spirit to those that ask? Jordan lies 
as near as that, across your very path, a word to 
believe, a Friend to trust, a gift to accept, and 
the mere receiving of it may change the face of the 
world for you. Sometimes our pride is up in 
arms,—that is when we are little conscious of 
need; but there are also days when above all 
feelings is the thankfulness that we have to 
do no more—only to wash in Jordan, to go 
down into the river at our feet. Ah, friends, 
if any of your hearts are sore to-day, you will 
rejoice to hear of a remedy so near and so 
plain. 


Recent Forcign Theology. 


She Psychology of Refigion. 


OnE of the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the number of books, from the pens of men of 
real ability and scholarship, which have recently 
appeared on the subject of Christian experience. 
Far too long had the fashion prevailed in the 
theological world of attributing intellectuality to 
works dealing with the pvo/egomena but denying 
it to works devoted to the zzteriora; so that a 
book remotely resembling the Luzdences of Paley 
had far more chance of being crowned with aca- 
demic recognition than one of the same nature as 
Jonathan Edwards’ Religious Affections. Not in- 
frequently this was most unjust, for many books 
on the subjects which lie on the borderland between 
philosophy or science and theology were, in spite 
of their pretentiousness and obscurity, very shallow, 
while deep thinking was often put into books in- 
tended to feed the piety of the common Christian. 


But a welcome change has taken place, and we 
seem on the way to recognize that the most 
meritorious theological writing is that which treats 
of those experiences which all Christians acknow- 
ledge as the essence and secret of their religion. 
Professor James’ Varieties of Religious Experience 
has been greeted with enthusiasm and sold in 
thousands. It appears to have been the outcome 
of the association of the distinguished author with 
Starbuck, whose queer volume on Zhe Psychology 
of Religion has also found many readers. From 
within the Ritschlian camp has come quite recently 
Der Begriff der Bekehrung, by Johannes Herzog, 
which has not yet attracted much attention but is 
an extremely able performance. And now from 
Henri Bois we receive, together, two books of the 
same character, Le Réveil au Pays de Galles and 
Quelgues Réflexions sur la Psychologie des Révetls. 
Monsieur Bois is a professor of theology in the 
College of Montauban; and he is a Doctor of 
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Divinity of the Universities of both Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. If I remember rightly, he made 
his entry into the literary world by a meritorious 
work on the Judzeo-Alexandrine Philosophy ; and 
this was soon followed by an essay on Christian 
certitude, in which he introduced the ideas of von 
Frank on this subject to .his fellow-countrymen. 
In a later essay, entitled Za Connaissance Religieuse, 
he set himself in opposition to the peculiar ideas 
of Sabatier and the Paris School of Protestant 
Theology; and he is one of the editors of a 
review of philosophy and theology issuing from 
Montauban. 

It is interesting to see a man of this type writing 
a book on the Welsh Revival. It is a record of 
personal observation ; for he visited the scene in 
person, and what he narrates is mainly what he 
himself witnessed; although he has also made 
thorough acquaintance with such other accounts 
as those of Mr. Stead and the Rev. Elvet Lewis, 
and the pamphlets published from the office of 
The Western Mail. The size of the book, which 
extends to no fewer than 613 pages, is an indication 
of the impression made on the mind of the writer, 
and of the sympathy which he brought to the study 
of the subject. It will be a singular circumstance 
if, in days to come, the amplest literary account of 
this movement should have to be sought in the 
pages of a French book. Nor is this the only 
book on the subject which has appeared in that 
language; for I see advertised, 4 Monument of 
Contemporary Mysticism: The Revival of Relizion 
in Wales, by J. Rogues de Fursac. English readers 
will, indeed, on every page see indications that 
Monsieur Bois’ eyes do not see things exactly as 
our eyes see them ; but, in some respects, this may 
be an advantage ; for it enables us to understand 
how our proceedings look in the judgment of an 
independent observer ; and, at all events, none will 
be able to accuse the author of a want of desire to 
see everything as it really is; for he maintains an 
attitude of singular fairness, and records everything 
with manifest intentional objectivity. It was per- 
haps inevitable that a stranger should single out 
for notice the more outstanding figures of the 
movement; and Monsieur Bois devotes not only 
over a hundred and fifty pages to Evan Roberts, 
but nearly fifty even to Mrs. Jones, the heroine of 
the mystic lights of Dyffrin. In ecclesiastical circles 
in Wales, I observed a strong disposition to take 
an opposite view, the influence and services of 


individuals being minimized, and only the work of 
the Spirit of God acknowledged. 

The other book of Professor Bois has even 
more theological interest; for it is an attempt, 
prompted by his visit to Wales, to explore the 
psychology of revivals in general. In it, the author 
not only makes full use of his Welsh experiences, 
but manifests an extensive acquaintance with the 
phenomena of other revivals, and with the bio- 
graphical and autobiographical records of religious 
awakening; and at the same time, he brings to 
bear upon the question the keen observation and 
intellectual equipment of a philosopher, who 1s 
intimately acquainted with the literature of psy- 
chology. There is, for example, a chapter on the 
psychology of crowds, abounding with profound 
and original ideas, which are utilized to illuminate 
the subject in hand. Monsieur Bois’ view is that 
human beings, when in crowds and under the 
influence of a common excitement, cast off un- 
consciously, one by one, all the wrappages of 
civilization and education, until only the man, 
pure and simple, is acting; and then the most 
cultivated can no more hold themselves in than 
the most simple children of nature. Having 
proved and illustrated this, he applies it with 
skill to the enforcement of his own conceptions 
of what a revival is or should be. 

In spite, however, of its scientific character, this 
book also is dominated by a practical aim. Having 
witnessed the effects of the revival in Wales, the 
author is anxious to see similar changes in his 
own country and his own Church. Only he does 
not believe that these can come in the same form 
or in the same way: the Frenchmen among whom 
the home mission operations of his Church are 
carried on are too intellectual; Frenchmen in 
general are too reserved ; and the families within 
the Church have enjoyed too careful nurture. 
Perhaps Monsieur Bois shows rather much of a 
disposition to prescribe the only form in which a 
revival would be acceptable, forgetting that such 
movements do not generally follow the exact lines 
anticipated for them; and perhaps he exaggerates 
the difference between the Welsh and the French, 
who are both Celtic. While some of the Welsh 
converts had, no doubt, been careless before or 
openly vicious, the majority had, I should suppose, 
enjoyed careful domestic and religious education ; 
at all events, there are always plenty in the best 
churches who, though by baptism within the Church, 
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have their hearts in the world and, though well 
instructed in the letter of Christian truth, have 
yet to react on the religious influences brought to 
bear upon them from without, and to make a 
personal decision for the Saviour. 

In the end of his book Monsieur Bois discusses 
with great fulness the question whether a revival 
can be expected to accompany the teaching of the 
more modern theology which he represents; and 
then it comes out that in the French Church there 
is a section which not only holds by a very old 
type of theology, but claims that it is only under 
such teaching as its own that revivals ever develop 
themselves. With so much feeling does the author 
here write as to create the impression that he has 
been himself the victim of some reproach as an 
innovator, if not a heretic; so that, as he some- 
where remarks, there are many ‘new theologies.’ 
Monsieur Bois would hardly pass by such a name in 
this country; unless it were for the vehemence with 
which he asserts a number of negatives in face of 
the older school. He claims Professor Drummond 
as an evangelist of his own type of belief; but 
Drummond was too ‘canny’ a Scot to deal ex- 
tensively in theological negatives, emphasizing 
always the positive side of his message. 

There is no other Church in Christendom at 
present that more attracts the attention of thought- 
full observers than the one to which Monsieur 
Bois belongs. It is happy in having among its 
teachers a man of so high a type—so warm in his 
evangelical sympathies and yet, at the same time, 
such a loyal servant of science and of truth—and 
it is profoundly to be hoped that, at the present 
crisis in her history, the Reformed Church of 
France may enjoy such an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God as Monsieur Bois.and others like- 
minded among her members are longing for. 

JAMES STALKER. 

Aberdeen. 


German Christofogy.' 


Tuis is an exceptionally clear, terse, and informing 
survey of German Christology in the nineteenth 
century, to which the author has added a brief 
exposition of the lines on which he thinks the 


1 Die Christologie seit Schleiermacher, thre Geschichte und 
thre Begriindung. Von Stadtpfarrer Lic. Dr. 5S, Faut. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1907. Pp. viii, 
102. 


modern view of Christ ought to shape itself. 
Dorner points out that the doctrine of Christ’s 
Person has counted for more in theology from 
t800 on than at any time since the Council of 
Chalcedon. The modern period, therefore, merits 
the closest scrutiny, and the student may be 
assured that with Faut as guide he will really be 
taken to the important places, and have their 
historical significance apprised justly. The two 
things Faut aims at proving are these. First, that 
all recent schools of theology, orthodox, liberal, 
and mediating alike, have been too apt to take as 
their point of departure in Christology the decisions 
of the Ancient Church, thus entangling themselves 
needlessly in initial difficulties of a speculative 
kind, whereas Schleiermacher and Ritschl give us 
the right lead by setting out from the historic 
Jesus and His import for saving faith ; secondly, 
that faith in Christ is an absolutely essential part 
of Christianity, for which the so-called ‘Jesus 
religion’ cannot possibly be admitted as a 
substitute. As for the second point, it may 
strike us as odd that it should even require to be 
argued. What interest can a theory which re- 
pudiates faith in Christ have in claiming to 
represent the Christian religion? To paraphrase 
the words of Mr. Arthur Balfour in another 
context, who would pay the slightest attention to 
this modern upstart if it did not force itself into 
the retinue of historic Christianity, assume its 
livery, and claim, as the true heir of the ages,.to 
represent its authority and to speak with its voice ? 
Of itself it is nothing. It neither ministers to the 
needs of the Church of God, nor does it satisfy 
our reason. As for the first point, we can have 
no motive for refusing to go along with Faut in 
giving the formulas of Chalcedon a subordinate, 
not a supreme place. It can never be wrong to 
start with the New Testament, least of all when 
trying to understand our Lord. 

It is scarcely needful that the details of the 
book should be recounted. The speculative 
Christology of the Hegelian school, Biedermann’s 
distinction between the redeeming principle and 
the historic Jesus, Dorner’s impressive attempt 
to combine faith and metaphysics, the work of 
renovation, as Faut regards it, begun by Schleier- 
macher, and carried far towards completion by 
Ritschl; all these divisions of the subject are 
treated carefully and with real knowledge. A 
brief passage on the Kenoticists is less satisfactory. 
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Faut’s criticisms of Thomasius and Gess may be 
quite valid; but he fails to notice that the basal 
idea which they were trying to get expressed has 
roots—a good many of them—in the New Testa- 
ment itself. It is not uncommon to depreciate 
the Kenotic conception as mythology ; but as long 
as the Christian mind is convinced of two things, 
that Christ lived in the Godhead before He was 
born at Bethlehem, and that His life after 
Bethlehem was genuinely human, so_ long 
Kenoticism, as a general hypothesis, will keep its 
influence, and will deserve to keep it. 

Faut’s independent statement is coloured, more 
rather than less, by a tendency to simple 
theological positivism. These are the facts, he 
would say, as to what faith actually feels Christ to 
be, but no theory of them can be given; and that 
which is impossible cannot be necessary. What 
Christ must always mean to the believing con- 
sciousness he sees clearly enough, and states it 
unambiguously. ‘As the ground of our salvation, 
He is the object of our faith; we believe in Him, 
not as we believe in a man or a prophet, but as 
we believe in God.’ Yet on the next page he 
declines to follow Kaftan in affirming, doctrinadlly, 
the divinity of Christ. That, he fears, would 
make the historic Jesus unintelligible, and might 
impair the truth of monotheism. One may suggest 
that if faith speaks thus unequivocally as to Christ’s 
true place, we must even take our courage in both 
hands and insist on Dogmatic making room for 
what faith has to say. H. R. MackinTosu. 


Ldinburgh. 
ae 


GM Woravian Teacher of the Mew 
Schoof.: 


Nor the least remarkable feature in this remarkable 
work is that it comes from a tutor in a Moravian 
theological seminary. It is written on Ritschlian 
lines, although that name does not occur in the 
work. The centring of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man in the person of Jesus, which is the 
thesis of the book, is a fundamental principle of 
the Ritschlian school. Herr Steinmann’s treatise 
is one of remarkable originality and strength. Its 
negative and positive sides alike are reasoned out 


1 Die geistige Offenbarung Gottes in der geschichtlichen 
Person Jesu. Von Th. Steinmann, Docent am Theol. 
Seminar in Gnadenfeld. Gottingen. 3s. 9d. 


with unflinching consistency and compressed force. 
However much we may disagree with the argument 
as a whole, we must admire its great earnestness, 
its clearness of thought, and, above all, its positive 
aim. The negative part, which is, of course, im- 
plied in the main thesis, is brief, and is only pre- 
liminary to the exposition of the writer’s own 
faith, which is given at length. The author knows 
what and why he believes. 

At the outset, it is startling to find that the writer 
refers only to modern authorities on the negative 
side of New Testament criticism, from J. Weiss to 
Wernle. Their positions seem to be admitted 
without question. The reason, no doubt, is that 
they support the negative part of the writer’s 
argument. Still, we were not prepared for such 
complete acquiescence in negative criticism in a 
Moravian circle. Whether all the critics would 
agree with the positive side of the argument is 
not clear. Herr Steinmann evidently believes that 
J. Weiss would not. At least he finds that his 
theory and Professor Weiss’ position do not 
harmonize. 

In the first place, the author insists, in the 
plainest terms, that the element of mystery and 
miracle is essential to religion, because religion 
begins with the intervening of a higher, spiritual 
world in the present life, and such intervention 
is revelation. ‘Miracle is essential to religion, 
because it is nothing else than the manifestation 
of the other world in the present world; and this 
we may call revelation, for revelation just means 
that what belongs to that world is made known to 
this.’ The negative part of the argument is the 
contention that this element of miracle and revela- 
tion cannot consist in anything external. Evidence 
consisting in external miracle would need to be 
demonstrated by conclusive historical and logical 
proof, and no such proof is forthcoming. This 
is asserted in relation both to Old Testament 
prophecy and the teaching of Jesus Himself. It is 
argued that it cannot be proved beyond possibility 
of doubt that these might not have their origin 
in natural causes. We must say that the author 
here rather asserts than proves his case. He also 
minimizes the strength of the evidence, and 
assumes that without demonstration faith is out 
of the question; anything short of absolute cer- 
tainty is no certainty. 

True miracle, it is argued, appeals to the heart, 
not to the intellect. It is something felt, in- 
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stinctively experienced, having nothing to do with 
intellectual, historical proof—truly a revolutionary 
suggestion. The other view, which includes both 
elements, it seems, has been the grand mistake of 
ordinary faith and apologetics all along. The 
miracle and revelation which have just been 
declared essential to the very existence of religion 
are exclusively spiritual, spiritual being so defined 
as to exclude the work of intelligence and reason. 
Ordinary miracles are mechanical, scholastic. The 
Christian miracle is purely spiritual, to feeling, not 
to reason. That it is inexplicable is no difficulty. 
Dogmas may be explained, not feelings. There 
follows next a very able and interesting outline of 
a philosophy of religion, although, after what has 
been stated, a philosophy of religion is the last 
thing we should expect. The upward trend of 
religion is traced from the lowest stage of the 
terrible and sensuous, through the material and 
legal, to the simple, spiritual, inward conception 
of the nature of religion, the highest type of which 
is to be found in Christianity as the religion of the 
spirit. 

The positive application of these premisses is 
worked out with great acuteness. The title, ‘The 
Spiritual Revealing of God in the Historical Jesus,’ 
is expounded and defended in detail. This is the 
only Christian miracle, and it is repeated to every 
individual believer. ‘God did not speak once in 
the sense that He never spoke before or since. 
His revealing work is a constantly living process.’ 
This Divine self-revelation is the unique point in 
the case. It is matter of experience and is the 
result of contact with the personal Christ in the 
Gospels. Whether everything in the Gospels is 
historical or not, there is always enough to work 
this miracle. The effect needs no attestation, it is 
its own witness. The effect is further defined as 
the communication of the very spirit of Jesus to 
us; His piety becomes ours. The new life is 
transferred to us by a sort of ‘contagion’; indeed, 
this very power of contagion itself is communicated 


to us. There is something analogous to this in 


the influence of others upon us; we are passive 
recipients of the influence. Thus Jesus is much 
more than a pattern tous. In His presence ‘we 
feel ourselves drawn near to God, His oneness 
with God flowing into us. And so God draws 
near to us. From no other cause than because 
His personality, which influences us, is that of the 
man who abides in God is our experience of Him 


— 


a Divine message to us.’ ‘This man abiding in 
God first transfers His nature to others, who come 
into inner contact with Him. They do not first 
take Him for a pattern and then effect in them- 
selves what corresponds to this pattern; but His 
nature is able to penetrate, so to speak, into them, 
and act on them as the blue sky and sunshine act 
on one. Whoever meets this man abiding in God 
does not merely make new resolves, but first of 
all and chiefly has a new experience.’ Much of 
the teaching reminds one of Herrmann’s Com- 
munton with God. ‘Every individual must here 
strive to see the thing itself on which all de- 
pends with his own clear eyes.’ We thus see that 
on the theory proposed, revelation is concentrated 
on the individual being brought into touch with 
Christ. Scripture, and especially the image of 
Christ in Scripture, are only the vehicle of revela- 
tion. Still the stress thrown on Scripture is very 
great. ‘We have now a clear picture of what 
revelation means in the stage of spiritual religion. 
It is an inner experience of the good man, which 
presents itself wherever the Christ-nature grows 
and is cherished in him; this is always a self. 


revelation of God to him.’ J. S. Banks. 
Leeds, 


UV. Zepin on the Fourth Gospel. 


Tue interest of this lucid and well-arranged volume 
is rather discounted by two considerations. In 
the first place, the external evidence has been so 
thoroughly examined, from the conservative side, 
by Dr. James Drummond and Canon Sanday, that 
the larger part of this French study has little or 
nothing that is new to English students of the 
problem, except a wealth of welcome references 
to modern critical essays on the subject. In the 
second place, the volume does not reach the ques- 
tions of historicity and inner truth. These are 
reserved for a sequel, which, one hopes, will follow 
before long. But, disregarding these drawbacks, 
the reader will find M. Lepin a thoroughly fair 
and well-informed champion of the conservative 
school, abreast of the latest movements, especially 
in his own country, and uncompromising upon 
the smallest jot and tittle of the Fourth Gospel. 
Hesitation he knows not. Concessions he will 


Par .M. Lepin. 
Pp. xil, 508. 


1 LP Origine du Quatriéme Evangile. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ané, Editeurs. 1907. 
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not entertain. Phrases like ‘I venture to think,’ 
or ‘the probability is,’ or ‘it seems upon the whole 
likely,’ are wholly absent from his pages. One 
after another, the opinions unfavourable to his 
thesis are marshalled, examined, and sentenced 
with an equable confidence, which only breaks 
into some irony of personal feeling when M. Loisy 
happens to be the culprit. The reasons for his 
respective judgments have all been heard before. 
M. Lepin has certainly written a clear and full 


handbook upon the external evidence in the main, , 


but on few points has he much original thought to 
bring forward. His positive contributions seldom 
advance beyond what one is accustomed to in 
essays written from his standpoint. 

After discussing the general Johannine problem, 
with especial reference to Loisy (chap. i.), the 
author devotes his second chapter to a proof that 
the Gospel was composed at Ephesus and circu- 
lated late in the first century (pp. 19-72). To this 
conclusion one need not seriously demur, though 
the terminus ad guem might be placed a decade 
later, without doing violence to the relevant evi- 
dence. The rest of the book then follows the 
conventional order of topics. Chap. iil. proves 
that the Apostle John resided in Ephesus till his 
death at an advanced age. Chap. iv.,defends the 
tradition which associates the Fourth Gospel with 
him ; chap. v., again, shows that the Apocalypse, 
the Gospel, and the three Epistles were all written 
by the same hand; while chap. vi. concludes that 
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the internal evidence of the Gospel itself points to 
John not only as the beloved disciple, but as the 
author of the entire work (including even v.*4 of 
the last chapter). The argument seldom goes into: 
much detail, except in chap. vi. As a rule, M. 
Lepin proves his point by general considerations, 
buttressed by a careful summary of critical opinion. 
His work is rather useful in this respect. It 
shows wide reading, conscientious labour, and a 
desire to omit no item of the evidence. But, I 
confess, it eaves one as it found one. Like several 
other apologetic volumes, it reminds one of Dr. 
Rochecliffe’s Jalleus Heresis, which ‘was con- 
sidered as a knockdown blow by all except those 


who received it.’ 
James Morrattr. 
Broughty Ferry. 
—— 


Kirn’s Mogmatics.' 

THE first edition of this work was reviewed in THE 
Expository TIMEs (vol. xvi. p. 515), and it is not 
necessary to add anything to the notice already 
given. It is a good sign, both for the book and 
for the study of Dogmatics, that it is already in a 
second edition. It deserves the success which it 
has won. 


1 Grundriss der Evangelischen Dogmatik. Von D. Otto 
Kirn, Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. Zweite Durch- 
gesehene Auflage. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. Price M.2.20. 


Social Theories and (Be Teaching of Aesus. 


By THE Rev. D. Macrapyen, M.A., Hicghcatr, LoNpDoN. 


What is Christian Socialism ? 


DEFINITION is the first duty of any one who uses 
the word ‘Socialism.’ It is a very chameleon 
among words, and takes its colour from the cir- 


cumstances in which it finds itself. Its many 


meanings are not made fewer by prefixing the: 


epithet ‘Christian.’ There can be neither agree- 
ment nor argument until the fluctuating con- 
notation of the terms has been exchanged for a 
fixed value. 


Benjamin Kidd has used the word ‘ Socialism ’ 
to cover ‘all attempts towards the improvement of 
society by society.’ This is a more generous and 
inclusive definition than could be accepted by 
some of the straightest of the sect of socialists. 
But we are seldom able to accept the definition of 
a movement by its straightest sect. The definition 
is a convenient one, and suggests further a specific 
sense which may be given to the term ‘Christian 
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Socialism,’ It will include all efforts for the im- 
provement of society by an organized Christian 
society. It will cover all attempts made under 
the impulse of loyalty to Christ to develop and 
shape a Christian social life, which by its practice, 
ideals, and influence is to remake the social rela- 
tions and conditions under which we live. 

This definition makes a clear distinction between 
the socialism which is qualified by the epithet 
‘Christian,’ and the socialism which is compulsory, 
civic, or governmental. The latter is willing to 
depend on the force of law, which is ultimately 
physical force. Christian Socialism relies for its 
power of compelling obedience on the supreme 
moral force, the power of Christ over the con- 
science of man. It declares the authority of Christ 
to be ultimate and final in making the life of a 
just and sane society. The whole question of 
obedience to Him is involved in recognizing that 
fact and ‘claiming for Him the right to rule social 
practice.’ ! 

Although it does not appeal to any forces but 
those which are moral, Christian Socialism has the 
essential characteristic of all socialism. It aims at 
bettering the individual by the action of society. 
It believes that the individual will not be bettered 
in any complete or permanent sense without the 
action of society. It does not deny that the ‘soul 
of all improvement is improvement of soul,’ but it 
insists that the highest improvement of soul can 
only be made general by improvement of the soul’s 
human and material environment. This is the 
differentiating characteristic of socialism. It is 
not essential to its idea that the society should be 
constituted by laws which rest on an ultimate 
sanction of force. A society is still a society 
though its constituent and formative power be 
attachment to the Person of Christ, or resolute 
submission to the Divine will, or the settled 
conviction that God is creating a kingdom on 
earth. Its unifying force may be not law but 
grace. 

Christian Socialism is not averse to State action 
when society is ready for it. The State will 
naturally register by its laws the growth of organized 
co-operation as it displaces individualism. But it 
does not rely on the State for the creation of the 
society which is to be the lever of social improve- 

1 Cf. the rules of the Christian Social Union, 
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ment. It looks rather to the weight of the moral 
authority of Christ, the power of convinced con- 
sciences, the explanation and assertion of the 
truth, and the reformative contagion of consistent 
Christian practice. It is ready to form an organ- 
ized Christian Society within society as it is, an 
‘imperium Christi in imperio Mammone.’ 

In England Christian Socialism began, not as 
in Germany with the professor’s chair, but as an 
endeavour to show that Christianity is concerned 
with practice as well as creed. It was a revolt 
against a theology, against systems of belief 
and fashions of pew and pulpit, which left out 
of account a great majority of the population 
of the larger cities. It was a movement of 
the Christian heart towards the outlying popula- 
tions. Without explicitly formulating the theory 
of its practice it took the form of university settle-— 
ments, co-operative organizations, working-men’s 
institutions, economic experiments of various 
kinds, an ethical preaching of the Christian 
message, and a ventilation of working-men’s 
questions from the pulpit. 

But man is a thinking as well as a social animal. 
Christian Socialism has been thinking out its theo- 
logical basis, and can give an account of the faith 
that it holds. It may even be said to be making its 
theology. It has a keen interest in New Testament 
exegesis. It is adding a department to Christian 
literature. It has given some good names to the roll 
of Christian biography. It has made many experi- 
ments and achieved some results in the domain of 
Christian enterprise which are worth recording 
and imitating. It has found a large place in the 
life of one great Christian communion—the 
Anglican Church. It is reported of a certain vicar 
that he complained that it was difficult to find a 
good curate who was not inoculated with the virtues 
of Christian Socialism. It has modified thought in 
all communions where thought is open to modifi- 
It is reasonable to claim for it now that 
It has some- 


cation. 
it is a force to be reckoned with. 


thing to teach which our time needs. It expresses 


forcibly some clamant wants. The time cannot be 
far distant when even theological colleges, under 
the guidance of men like F. G. Peabody, will 
recognize the new birth, and devote some attention 
to fostering and training the child born of more 


vigorous parentage. 
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fhe Bast Day, 


By THE Rev. Canon CHARLES T, P. 


Tus phrase, as descriptive of the end of the 
world, occurs but six times in the New Testament, 
and only in the Gospel of St. John. Our Lord 
uses it four times in His address at Capernaum 
(639. 40. 44.54), where He reiterates the words, ‘I 
will raise him up at the last day,’ and once in the 
twelfth chapter (124), where He says that the words 
He speaks will judge those that hear them ‘at the 
last day’; and Martha uses it when she says, ‘I 
know he shall rise again at the last day’ (11°). 

But if the phrase itself is not of frequent occur- 
rence, many others are used to convey the same 
ideas—e.g. the day; that day; the day of judg- 
ment; the day of wrath; the day of redemption ; 
the day of Christ; the day of the Lord; the day 
of God; the great day. 

This variety of expression indicates the large 
eschatological element to be found in the New 
Testament. Just as the Old Testament predicted 
a ‘day of Jahweh,’ which by the coming of the 
Messiah would establish a kingdom of infinite 
glory on earth, so the New Testament points to 
‘a last day,’ which by the return of Christ will 
bring all things to their consummation and usher 
in the perfected kingdom of God. 

That this world ultimately will reach a consum- 
mation wherein good at last will be victorious, is a 
demand of conscience. To hold that the opposing 
principles of right and wrong shall exist side by side 
in creation in eternal antagonism is a belief contrary 
to our deepest intuitions. Indeed, we may say 
that belief in goodness is only possible on the 
assumption that it will finally subdue wickedness. 
But when to this assumption of conscience we add 
the known facts of our Lord’s life and work, and 
the progress since Pentecost of the truth He 
revealed, we reach a certainty of conviction. 
Knowing what Christianity Zas done, we judge 
what it caz do; and faith compels us to believe 
that Christ will not leave the work of regeneration 
He has already accomplished, half-finished, but 
that He will triumphantly bring it to its perfection. 
And thus the distinctive feature of Christian 
eschatology is to be seen in its linking the con- 
summation of this age to the Person of our Lord. 
The Last Day is not merely the time when the 
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principles which He taught shall predominantly 
rule, but is also the hour of His personal return. 
And just as the foundation of the kingdom of 
God required His advent in humiliation, so its 
culmination is reached by His advent in glory. 

The distinct prediction by our Lord of a last 
day shows us that He had, at least from the 
commencement of His ministry, a definite plan 
in His redemptive work. In His case there was 
no starting of a movement with uncertainty as to 
its issue. Circumstances as they arose did not 
lead Him further than He at first intended ; but 
seeing the end from the beginning He steadfastly 
wrought out His ministry, undergoing the necessary 
humiliations and declaring the necessary truths 
upon which the perfecting of the world was to be 
based. He placed the leaven in the meal with 
full knowledge that the whole would be leavened 
and that the last day would arrive. 

The question arises whether we are to expect 
the consummation of all things to be reached 
through a gradual development of the principles 
of Christianity, or through an ultimate crisis. 

Philosophy would seem to suggest to us an 
endless succession of development, as it presents 
to us an ideal which is always being realized and 
more and more approximated to, but never finally 
reached. Philosophic thought, however, from its 
very nature can neither affirm nor deny a catas- 
trophic ending to this age; for it deals with 
principles not with epochs, with succession not 
with events. It is therefore to Astory and 
Revelation that we must turn if we would judge 
of the probability of any cataclysmal action ter- 
minating life as we know it. 

Now as regards History, whether it be of 
the material universe or of mankind, there is 
no doubt that the state of present advancement 
has been reached not merely by constant steady 
development, but by progress punctuated by 
epochs. ‘Throughout periods of apparent rest, 
forces silently gathered to a head, and then in 
a few moments of violent strenuous life the 
world of matter or of humanity was shaken to its 
foundations, and an old era ended, and a new 
era began. If, then, the history of the future be as 
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the history of the past, a stately, continuous 
advance towards a final restitution is not to be 
anticipated, but rather a progress through epochs, 
reaching its culmination in some such catastrophic 
ending as Scripture predicts. 

Neither as regards the New Testament is there 
any doubt as to its general teaching. According to 
the words of Christ, and of His earliest followers, 
we are to expect a crisis at His return, which will 
suddenly and completely bring to an end the 
present system and establish His eternal kingdom 
at 244 Eke 1775 jn 5?) 1) hig ts in Co- rs%, 
2b) He 12°, Jude 4, Rev 20). 

The only possible exception is to be found in the 
Fourth Gospel, where some scholars find teaching 
on this point which they regard as different from 
the rest of the New Testament. They think 
that St. John teaches, not that Christ will visibly 
return at the end of the age, but rather that He 
is perpetually coming, spiritually throughout time, 
to His Church, and that judgment even now is 
exeomted (Jnl 4's: 282a 72426 + 918545) There: is no 
doubt that this Gospel emphasizes Christ’s con- 
tinuous dynamical comings, rather than His 
Parousia, and that the centre of its eschatological 
thought is found not so much in His judicial 
coming at the end of the age as in His personal 
comings to His disciples either at His resurrection, 
at their deaths, or by the Holy Spirit (Jn 1616 
14> 18. 23), But it clearly also teaches, though less 
prominently, His final return at the end of the age. 
Such teaching is implied in the phrase ‘last day,’ 
which, as we have seen, it records as used by Christ 
five times, and even more clearly so in the words, 
‘The hour cometh in which all that are in the 
tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth’ 
(528. 29), 

Wendt (Leven Jesu, i. pp. 248 ff. 267, 279) holds 
that this verse and the phrase ‘last day,’ wherever 
it occurs, are interpolations inserted by an editor, 
who was unfamiliar with and not able to understand 
St. John’s teaching on ‘eternal life,’ as he himself 
held the current and less mystic view found in the 
Synoptists. But as this reasoning is entirely 
based on subjective theorizing and has no external 
evidence in its support, it is surely more simple to 
believe that the Fourth Gospel originally contained 
these statements, especially as their import is in 
no way essentially in opposition to those that 
emphasize the spiritual comings. In the Synoptic 


Gospels, where we have the chief emphasis laid - 


upon Christ’s final return, we also have words 
that teach His continuous advents throughout 
time to His Church, as, for example, where He 
says, ‘Where two or three are gathered together, 
there am I in the midst of them’ (Mt 18%). 
The fact is that there is no collision of thought 
Between these two truths which run side by side 
throughout the New Testament. If, on the one 
hand, the Parables of the Mustard Seed and Leaven 
(Mt 13) show the steady progress externally and 
internally of the principles of the gospel, and imply 
the constant supervision and frequent visitation of 
the Church by our Lord, so, on the other hand, the 
Parables of the Tares and the Sheep and Goats 
(Mt 13 and 25) predict the crisis of a last day and 
of a judgment occurring at His return. 

The teaching, then, of experience and of the 
New Testament alike is, that progress is the 
constant law of the kingdom of God; that that 
progress is marked by critical periods, dynamical 
visitations of our Lord, epochs which are the birth- 
throes of better things to come; but that when 
that progress becomes ripe,—ripe by the develop- 
ment of God’s children, ripe by the filling up of 
the iniquity of the sinful (Mt 23%?),—7en it will be 
crowned by the visible return of the Son of God. 
The last day is the acme of a long development. 


The Signs. 


Special signs are foretold as heralding the last 
day. Our Lord in His prophetic discourse 
(Mk 13, Mt 24, Lk 21) replied to the question 
of the Apostles, ‘When shall these things (de. 
the temple’s destruction) be, and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
age?’ by warning them against being deceived 
by false Christs, and by telling them that before 
the end there must be wars and rumours of wars, 
earthquakes, pestilences, and signs from heaven: 
further, that before His return the gospel must be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony, that 
the abomination of desolations would stand in the 
Holy Place (St. Luke interprets this by saying, 
Jerusalem would be compassed with armies, 212°), 
that after these days of.extraordinary affliction 
the sun would be darkened and the stars fall 
from heaven, and that then ‘the sign of the 
Son of man’ (Mt) would appear, and the Son of 
Man Himself be seen coming in the clouds of 
heaven. He closed by saying that that generation 
would not pass till all these things were accom- 
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plished, but that of that day and hour knew no 
man, no, not even Himself. 

The difficulties of the passage are great, but’the 
solution is probably to be found in seeing that He 
spoke not merely of His final Parousia, but also 
of His historic comings. Before that generation 
passed He came in judgment upon the Holy 
City, and that coming, as all His ‘historic 
comings’ since, was a picture on a small scale 
of His great final return. 

The premonitory signs, then, of the last day, 
are: 

1. Signs in the heavens. These are the ordinary 
theophanic signs of Old Testament prophecy, 
(Jl) Isa 3® 344). It is possible to interpret 
them spiritually and to regard them as but the 
drapery of description, especially as Peter sees 
the fulfilment of similar portents foretold by Joel 
(2°!) in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost (Ac 210), But, on the other hand, 
it is stated in other passages of Scripture (e.g. 
2 P 31°) that the last day will be accompanied 
by physical dissolution. And if nature shrouded 
with darkness the dying Redeemer (Mt 274°), it is 
not unlikely that it will also signalize His return. 
It is impossible to decide with any certainty as to 
the meaning of the szgz of Son of Man mentioned 
by Mt. It has been interpreted as meaning the 
acknowledgment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, 
or as the appearance of a Cross in the heavens, or 
as not to be distinguished from the actual coming 
of Christ. 

2. Before Christ’s return, the gospel must be 
preached to all nations as a testimony. This 
statement found in the first two Gospels (Mt 2414, 
Mk 13) is paralleled by St. Luke in the words, 
‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down until ‘she 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled’ (2174). This 
prediction does not in itself necessarily imply the 
conversion of the heathen world before His return, 
but that the Gospel will be offered to them. At 
the same time, the teaching of our Lord’s Parables 
of the Leaven and Mustard Seed seem to imply 
at least the adoption of Christian principles by 
mankind before the end. 

3. The treading down of Jerusalem wzzl the 
fulness of the Gentiles implies the ultimate restora- 
tion of Israel before their Messiah returns in 
glory. The same teaching is probably contained 
in our Lord’s words in His lament over Jerusalem, 
‘Ye shall not see ‘me, until ye shall say, Blessed is 


he that cometh in the name of the Lord’ (Lk 13°). 
Such interpretation agrees with the clear prediction 
of Paul, who states that the hardening of Israel is 
only until the fulness of the Gentiles has been 
won for Christ, and that ultimately ‘all Israel’ 
will be saved (Ro 11-26), Thus, according to 
the Gospels and the Apostle, the history of the 
world does not culminate until the admission of 
mankind, Jew and Gentile, into the Messianic 
kingdom. It is sometimes assumed that the 
conversion of the heathen will only be accom- 
plished when the conversion of the Jew has 
taken place, that the impulse to Christianity 
gained by the winning of God’s ancient people 
will result in a mighty increase of evangelistic 
endeavour. Paul, however, places the conversion 
of the Jews after the fulness of the Gentiles. 

4. Immediately before the last day there will 
be a time of great tribulation. It is probably 
correct to identify this with the Apostasy foretold 
by St. Paul (2 Th 2). He predicts that at the 
time of the Parousia wickedness will have come to 
a head in the person of Zhe Man of Sin, who will 
lead the Godless that have never known Christ, and 
the apostates who have fallen away from Christ 
into open conflict with God and His righteousness. 

It is to be remarked that such a doctrine shows 
the intensity of Christianity’s faith in itself. It 
would be more in accordance with human feeling 
to foretell a gradual subjugation of mankind to the 
truth; but she, convinced of the indestructibility 
of her creed, fears not to announce a falling away 
of her own children at the very close of her militant 
career. Her faith enables her to look beyond 
such a trial of affliction, for at the critical moment 
of conflict her Lord will return. 

5. A millennial period is predicted in the 
Revelation (20!10) as preceding the Parousia. 
A discussion of this difficult passage is outside 
our present scope. We can only deal with it in 
relation to the last day, and in this connexion 
remark: (a) This period of 1000 years (which need 
not be taken literally as a period of this exact 
length of time; cf. 2 P 3%) must precede the 
Apostasy. The Apostasy occurs at the very close 
of the Christian dispensation, the Man of Sin 
being annihilated by the manifestation of the Son 
of God. (4) The loosing of Satan after the 1000 
years, the ‘little time’ of his activity, corresponds 
exactly with the Apostasy, both being immediately 
followed by the last day (2 Th 28, Rev 20% 10). 
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({c) The 1ooo years can therefore hardly be a 
period of earthly reigning of Christ, for it is incon- 
ceivable to think of Him as visible Sovereign among 
men, and yet of evil at the same time reaching its 
height. (¢) We may best follow Martensen 
(Christian Dogmatics, p. 470 f.), and others in 
regarding the millennial period as the dossoming 
time of the Church, which is still before us. The 
influence of Christianity will increasingly spread, 
men will gradually learn to hate war and cruelty, 
and to love mercy and justice. Zhen the Millennium 
willcommence ; Christ ruling indeed, but spzritually 
through the universal adoption of His principles. 
Then national, municipal, and social life will be 
purified, and universal peace will reign. Then 
the divisions of Christendom will cease, and there 
will be the one flock and one Shepherd. But 
even during this period, sin will not have been 
eradicated. The wrongness of much now endured 
will be recognized, and life will be humanized and 
civilized by Christ’s teaching: but deep down in 
many outwardly civilized hearts will be the old 
unconverted nature,—many will be but nominally 
Christians, as lacking that vital union which alone 
constitutes eternal life. This millennium, this 
blossoming time of Christianity, will therefore 
have its autumn season. Sin under the specious 
leadership of some incarnation of evil will rally 
itself for a final struggle. Its combined forces will 
concentrate round the camp of the saints (Rev 20°). 
The Church will be hemmed in and outnumbered 
by the armies of evil. These will be the days of 
tribulation which for the elect’s sake will be 
shortened (Mk 137°). But Christ’s loving care will 
be watching over the Church, and so in the moment 
of her deepest distress the clouds of heaven will 
open and will reveal Him in the brightness of 
His glory taking vengeance on His enemies and 
finally overcoming evil. 


The Parousia. 


The actual event of the Parousia is described in 
the New Testament as follows: Christ’s return 


will be as sudden and as unmistakably visible as 


liehtning) (LE 2r724;| Mt 24% 5" ep..1 Th’ 52); 
He will be accompanied by the angelic host 
(2 This) Mikiin3?,, Mt 13°); acshout; as,;a ery 
of command (kéAcvouc), will’ be uttered (1 Th 
416; cp. Jn 5%8); the archangel’s voice will be 
heard (1 Th 41%); the last trumpet will be 
sounded to summon mankind, and to assemble 


thé elect (e -Co 15°%seee hy) 41%) Mii 242"s ep Bx 
196, Nu 107); the dead will be raised (1 Th 
416, 1 Co 1578-52); the living will be transfigured 
instantaneously (1 Co 15515); those that are 
Christ’s from among those thus risen and trans- 
figured will be caught up to meet Him (1 Th 
4'"); sudden destruction will overtake the wicked 
(1 Th 53, 2 Th 19, Rev 20%); this destruction 
will be wrought by fire as the most searching 
natural(force .\(14 CoeZl, a “Th, 15, Reve-20% 
cp. Mk 94°, He 122°); the material world will be 
dissolved in fervent heat (2 P 3%1°), and in this 
dissolution Creation will find its purification and 
renovation (Ro 81-2), It is impossible to decide 
with our present knowledge how much of these 
revealed circumstances of the Parousia are to be 
interpreted literally, and how much symbolically ; 
but certain distinct immediate vesw/ts of the 
coming stand out prominently. 

1. Zhe Resurrection. Our Lord in the sixth 
chapter of John reiterated four times the words, 
‘I will raise him up at the last day.’ Thus the 
day of His return is revealed as the day of the 
consummation of the individual believer. Martha 
echoed this teaching, when in her disappointment 
as to her brother’s death she declared that she 
knew she would meet him at the last day (11”4). 
Her certainty of faith seems to have risen above 
that usual among her contemporaries, and we feel 
that she thus incidentally shows us how greatly 
she had been enriched by the influence of her 
Master ; and our Lord’s reply to her, that He was 
Himself ‘the Resurrection and the Life,’ interprets 
for us the great claim previously made by Him, 
that He would raise the dead (‘I will raise him 
up’). 

Certain sayings of our Lord are taken to imply 
that only the righteous will be raised at His 
appearing, the ungodly being judged in a dis- 
embodied state. There is no doubt that He 
promised sfecially to raise those that believe on 
Him, who thus possess eternal life as a personal 
possession (Jn 64°; cp. 1179), 

He also spoke of those who are worthy of 
attaining the resurrection from the dead (Lk 
20%5- 36), and of the resurrection of the just 
(Lk 1414); statements which, if they stood alone, 
would lead us to think that only those who shared 
His life would share His gift of resurrection. 

But, on the other hand, there are 
passages where He spoke in the most general 


many 
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language of the rising again of mankind. For 
example, in His reply to the Sadducees He did 
not confine His references to the resurrection 
of the righteous, but asserted quite universally 
‘as touching the dead, that they rise’ (Mk 12”, 
Mt 22°, Lk 2087); while Gis Parable of the 
Sheep and the Goats pictures a// mations as 
assembled before Him (Mt 25). It is argued that 
as disembodied angels and demons will be judged, 
we can conceive of the wicked as being judged in 
a disembodied state, and therefore without their 
resurrection bodies (Charles, Zschatology); but the 
cases are not parallel. Demons will be judged for 
transgressions done in a disembodied state, but 
man for sins committed in the days of his flesh. 
The human body is not a garment to be laid aside, 
but rather is it part of the essence of true manhood, 
and as such necessarily should partake of the 
bliss or punishment awaiting human personality in 
the coming age. 

What seems to have led to such expressions 
as ‘the resurrection of the just’ is the truth that 
the characters of the resurrections of the righteous 
and of the ungodly are wholly different—rising at 
the same time, at the last day, they rise to 
essentially different existences. To the one it is 
a resurrection unto life, to the other a resurrection 
unto judgment (Jn 57°, Mt 254°). So that while 
there is but one resurrection, and that at the day 
of Christ’s return, yet there is an awful and agelong 
distinction between those that hear the voice of 
Christ calling them to Himself, and those that hear 
His voice driving them from His presence. And 
it is this supreme tragedy of the resurrection, 
whereby the righteous will be chosen out from 
among the whole of risen humanity, that accounts 
for the use of the phrase dvacraots ex vexpdv (Lk 20*, 
Ac 4?, 1 P 1%), which occurs only in connexion 
with the resurrection to life, instead of dvacracis 
tov vexpov, Which describes the general resurrection 
both of bad and good, and enables us to interpret 
the meaning of St. Paul’s desire that he might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead—where he 
uses not only the é« vexpdv, but strengthens the 
thought by changing the usual dvdcracis to the 
unusual efavioracis (Ph 34%; see Lightfoot, but 
also Vincent, /oc. cit.). Thus the last day is the 
day of Resurrection. 

2. It is also the day of Judgment. St. John in 
accordance with the general spirit of his teaching, 


regards judgment as in a sense taking place now | 
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(318 524). Revealing Christ as Zhe Life, he 
emphasizes the result of the relation of the in- 
dividual to Him. Thus to be zz Christ is to be 
possessed of eternal life, and so to be delivered 
there and then from judgment; while to be a 
disbeliever in Christ is to cut oneself off from life, 
and so to incur judgment at once by abiding in a 
state of death. He also emphasizes the fact that 
Christ, as the realized righteousness of God, must 
of necessity, though man’s Saviour, be also man’s 
judge ; for as the ideal Man He is the one standard 
who by the mere fact of existing must ever 
discriminate between the worthless and the worthy ; 
and thus as He is received or rejected, judgment 
ever goes on, self-fulfilling itself automatically by 
His presence (9° 31%). Further, in addition to this 
teaching which is peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, 
we find, as we have seen, in the Synoptic Gospels 
teaching of catastrophic judgments incurred during 
the Christian era, and so before the last day 
(Mk 13, etc.). 

But notwithstanding these present judgments of 
St. John, and these pervzodic judgments of the Synop- 
tists, the New Testament, both in the four Gospels 
and throughout, distinctly foretells one great assize 
at which sentence will be delivered upon mankind 
both bad and good; a time when these present 
judgments, which by their nature are mostly hidden, 
and these feriodic judgments which arrested the 
thought of the world for the time being, will 
receive their final vindication and manifestation. 
Nor must this final discrimination be conceived of 
as merely being the course of a natural process 
throughout which individual good and evil will 
be rewarded or punished,—an interpretation which 
falls far short of the precise teaching of Scripture,—- 
but rather are we to conceive of it as taking place 
at a definite hour of judgment, an hour prefigured 
indeed throughout time, but nevertheless itself 
arriving, an hour that will be the consummation of 
all previous judgments in that it, unlike them, is 
not relative or partial, but banishes for ever injustice 
and sin from creation. ‘This final judgment takes 
place at the last day or Parousia (Mt 722 24°6-50 25, 
Mk 88, Lk 172931 273436, Jn 1248 He 106-37, 
2 P 310-12, Rev 221”), and therefore St. Paul yearns 
for the sanctification of his spiritual children, in 
order that he may present them ‘ without blame at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Th 528 
318 219), 

Further, as all men partake in the resurrection 
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at the last day, so also are a// men to be judged 
at the last day. ‘The quick and the dead’ (an 
expression as wide as humanity) are the objects 
of His judgment (2 Ti 4!, Ac 1042; cp. Mt 253); 
the Almighty, acting through Christ, is ‘the judge 
of all’ (He 128). The wide sweep of the judgment 
is also seen in the various classes that are 
mentioned by our Lord as incurring it. Not 
only those who heard His words (Jn 1248), 
but Israel as a nation (Mt 19%), the Nineveh of 
old (Mt 12*!), the Queen of the South (12*), 
with the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt 1015), 
will all alike be called to account at the great 
day. While, finally, the consequences of that 
judgment are revealed as eternal or agelong 
(Mt 254°). The bliss of those that, possessing 
Christ, possess life is immediate. They enter the 
joy of their Lord (Mt 2571); they are rewarded 
for past, and granted extended, opportunities for 
future service (Lk 19)”, 2 Jn 8); they partake of 
the marriage supper of the Lamb (Mt 22 251, 
Réy 86"); they see” Christ's face. (Rev 224, 
He 12!*); and beholding His glory (Jn 1774, 1 Co 
13, He 2!) are transformed by that vision into 
His likeness (1 Jn 32). On the other hand, those 
apart from Christ and so lifeless enter upon 
their doom, which is a destruction (He 10%) that 
is far worse than bodily death (Lk 124°); they are 
cast into Gehenna (Mt 529 10%, Mk 9"), into 
that outer darkness (Mt 8 12! 25%) which is 
exclusion from the vision of God (a vision they 
dare not behold (Rev 61°)), and are victims of a 
remorse which consumes them as a worm that 
dieth not, and as a fire that is not quenched. 


. . . I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope ?’ 
To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


3. But while the last day is for the individual 
the time of resurrection and judgment, it is also 
for physical creation the time of transformation. 


To suppose that the earth should actually exist in 
its present state for ever, is to suppose a hopeless 
eternal dualism ; and thus the prophets of Israel 
felt the spiritual necessity of a renovation of nature, 
while we feel that in the Person of Christ this their 
dream becomes an actuality. In Him matter and 
spirit at once find their perfection of union, as in 
Him the dust of earth is raised through His 
resurrection and ascension to the very throne 
of Deity. In our Lord’s teaching we do not find 
Him predicting the physical renovation of this 
world, unless, indeed, it may be seen in His promise 
that the meek should inherit the earth (Mt 5°), or 
in the expressions ‘regeneration’ (Mt 1978) and 
‘heaven and‘earth shall pass away’ (Mt 5!§ 24%). 
But the Epistles teach it distinctly ; for in them we 
read not only that the earth was once shaken, but 
that the heaven and earth together will yet be 
made to tremble (He 126), and that they as a 
mantle will be rolled up (1!%); that the fashion 
(cxnpa) of the world will pass away (1 Co 7%, 
1 Jn 21"); and that fire will be the element of their 
punication” (He 122) "Cor 318) 4h oe ih ee 
cp, Ps 97°. 1s 347 660, Dis 718 Mitts Nias 4a) 
It is suitable that this transformation of Nature 
should take place on the day of resurrection, for 
the resurrection of the human body is the redemp- 
tion of matter as worn by spirit, and it is fitting 
that at this moment of the consummation of the 
individual should come the deliverance of all 
creation from the subjection in which it has been 
held (Ro 821), the redeemed being awakened then 
not to mere spiritual existence, but to a life lived 
in a glorified creation in a glorified body. Nature 
in its present imperfect state awaits a transforma- 
tion, and God’s scheme would be faulty were it 
omitted. Thus at the last day there will be ‘a 
restoration of all things’ (Ac 37), the old im- 
perfect earth and heaven fleeing away from the 
face of Him that sitteth upon the throne (Rev 
2011), and a new heaven and a new earth ap- 
pearing’ (Rev 20!,°2'P .3!8; cf. Irensus, 1.7. 1, 
and v. 36. 1). 
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Literature. 


THE MODERN SYNAGOGUE. 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNA- 
GOGUE. By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
B.D., and the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. 
(Pitman. tos. 6d. net.) 


THERE has not come a more welcome book than 
this throughout the present season. Being often 
in need of a manual, not of Jewish history, but of 
modern Jewish ceremonial, we had thought of Mr. 
Oesterley and Mr. Box as the men most able to 
write it. They have been associated together for 
several years in the editorship of Church and 
Synagogue, and they have both contributed to the 
Dictionary of the Bible, to the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, and to the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Lthics.. They are ‘throughly furnished’ for 
this most difficult but most needful work. 

They write for Gentiles. The Jews have scholars 
who can, and do, write for themselves. We shall 
be astonished if the Jews do not read this book, 
all the same; and if their scholars do not quote it. 
For there is not an offensive word in it, and the 
scholarship is worthy of a Rabbi’s respect. 

Still, they write for Gentiles. Accordingly, they 
divide the volume into three parts, the first being 
occupied with the origin of the Judaism of to-day, 
the second with its theology, and the third with 
its practical religion. And at every step of the 
exposition they refer the reader to literature— 
literature accessible to Gentiles—that the state- 
ments may be verified and the subject more fully 
studied. 

In describing the sources of Judaism, Mr. 
Oesterley and Mr. Box refer to Schtirer most of 
all. And that fact indicates their critical stand- 
point. Inthe dogmatic portion, the most difficult 
topic is the doctrine of sin. They have found it 
very hard to fix modern Judaism down to a con- 
sistent doctrine of sin. They have read carefully 
Porter’s Yetser Hara‘, and it is worth careful reading. 
But they have had a long period of history to cover, 
and many clever writers, and they have found that 
this is the most remarkable thing in modern Judaism, 
that a consistent doctrine of sin, or indeed any deep 
doctrine at all, is not to be discovered—and Judaism 
is the heir of him who said, ‘ Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me’! 


But the portion of the book which will be most 
consulted is the third. It describes the ritual and 
religion of the Israelite of to-day. And into that 
portion the authors have thrown their strength. 


THE EARLY TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. 


Tuer EARLY TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. By 
A. R. Gordon, D.Litt., Professor of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. (7. & 7. 
Clark. 6s. net.) 


Professor Gordon has invented a new comment- 
ary, just when the old commentary had lost its 
hold over us. He knows that no interpretation 
of the Bible can be complete without three things. 
There must be explanation of the language, there 
must be exposition of the thought, and there must 
be introduction into the social and religious at- 
mosphere of the writing. Professor Gordon gives 
all three, and gives them sufficiently. He occupies 
some space thereby. That is inevitable. His 
commentary covers only the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis. But who grudges the space that is 
occupied, when these fundamental and fascinating 
chapters are made intelligible, and credible, and 
take their place in the history of literature as well 
as in the development of religion? 

There is a second feature of this commentary 
that is new—its readableness. The ordinary com- 
mentary is nearly as difficult to read as an etymo- 
logical dictionary. Dr. Gordon divides his book 
into chapters, and we may easily be persuaded 
that we are reading a popular story, while all the 
time we are studying a most reliable critical ex- 
position of the early narratives of Genesis. 

Beyond the general conception of this comment- 
ary, its most original feature is the use that is made 
of the study of Comparative Religion. Every page 
has signs, and some pages have many signs, of the 
value of a knowledge of even primitive cults to the 
modern student of the Old Testament. And so 
far is the study from doing Dr. Gordon harm, that 
(without a suggestion of special pleading) it enables 
him to throw the purity and fertility of the Religion 
of Israel into memorable relief. ‘Hearken to me, 
ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek the 
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LorbD: look unto the rock whence ye were,hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye were digged.’ 
Does the study of Comparative Religion tell us 
that the rock whence the religion of Israel was 
hewn was probably a common tradition of the 
Semites? Does it suggest that the hole of the 
pit whence it was digged was identical with that 
which gave forth the Babylonian story of Tiamat? 
It is only the more wonderful that Israel should 
have followed after righteousness. It is only the 
more convincing that Israel sought the Lorp. 


THE REPROACH OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE REPROACH OF THE GOSPEL. By the 
Rev. J. H. F. Peile, {M.A. (Longmans. 
5s. 6d. net.) ; 


This volume contains the Bampton Lectures for 
1907. The author is described as Fellow and 
Praelector of University College, Oxford. His 
topic is the failure of Christianity as a moral 
reformer. He admits the failure, though it is 
usually exaggerated. He seeks to account for it. 

Now the failure is not due either to Christ or to 
Christianity. At least Mr. Peile believes that no 
other religion can take the place of Christianity. 
‘I venture to maintain that when we have given 
all credit possible to non-Christian systems of ethic, 
it remains that Jesus Christ revealed two new things 
—a new character and a new religion.’ 

The failure is not due to Christianity. In the 
First Epistle to St. John there is a seeming contra- 
diction. In one verse it is stated: ‘If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves’; in another, 
‘Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.’ 
The seeming contradiction is a real contradiction 
between what the gospel should do and what it 
does.. It should deliver us from all sin; it does 
not, because we will not be delivered. ‘The failure 
isin us. ‘The movement which led to the break- 
away of Northern Europe from the Papacy, did 
not turn on the ninety-five theses which Luther 
nailed on the door at Wittenberg, but on the 
unsatisfactory lives of priests and monks. The 
attitude of the laity to the Churches to-day is 
not determined by Higher Criticism or questions 
of Ceremonial (though indifference is probably 
confirmed by the way we manage these controver- 
sies), but by the unsatisfactory lives of professing 
Christians.’ 

Then Mr. Peile discusses War and ‘Trade, Social 
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Questions, and other things. The discussion is 
always frank, occasionally almost cruelly frank, for 
this ‘parson,’ as the labourer would call him, has 
been highly successful in his attempt to stand in 
the labourer’s shoes. And the remedy is ever at 
hand. 

What is the remedy? Itisself-surrender. ‘The 
process of Salvation is gradual, and, as St. Paul 
testifies, is hindered by the impulses of the lower 
nature struggling against the sanctified will. Christ, ' 
for His part, has made Himself one with Man, by 
virtue of absolute love and understanding ; but He 
is not perfected until men, who are His members, 
by full self-surrender are wholly made one with 
Him.’ 


THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS. 


STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS. By 
Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

They say that we get most good out of the book 
from which we differ most. It may be so. 
Certainly we get most enjoyment out of the 
book with which we agree. And so we have 
enjoyed very exceedingly Principal Garvie’s new 
book. It is not altogether new. Much of it 
has already appeared in the Lxfosztor, and we 
have read it there. But Dr. Garvie is thinker 
enough to make a second reading more enjoy- 
able than a first. He says that his book has 
grown with him. More than twenty years ago 
he began it, when he was engaged in business in 
Glasgow, and was dividing his leisure between 
study and Christian work in the slums and mean 
streets of that city. It has grown with us also. 
We look upon it now as giving us the life we 
would live as nearly as any of the Lives of Christ 
that have been published in our time. 


It is too full of matter for review. Let us 
mention a single topic. What is Dr. Garvie’s 
attitude towards the Fourth Gospel? We shall 


understand when we see how he deals with the 
early self-disclosure of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel our Lord not only recognizes but reveals 
Himself as the Messiah in the very beginning of 
His ministry. In the Synoptics He does not 
reveal Himself till near the end. If we follow 
the trend of modern criticism, we must say that 
the Synoptics are right, and the Fourth Gospel 
wrong. But Dr. Garvie does not say so. 

First of all, it is true, he suggests the possibility 
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that in his old age John retained a vivid memory 
of times and places, but lost the remembrance of 
when and how his faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
had its beginning. The bright radiance of his 
full-grown faith fell over and hid from him the 
dim gleams of that faith when new born, just as a 
husband and wife, who have lived their common 
life of love for a number of years, find it difficult 
to realize that they were once strangers to one 
another. 

But Dr. Garvie makes that suggestion only to 
reject it. He believes that Jesus did reveal 
Himself at the very beginning of His ministry, 
as John says. For at the first He was intensely 
inspired by the consciousness of His vocation, 
and as yet was necessarily ignorant of the un- 
preparedness of the people to receive Him. In 
His fervent zeal He disclosed His high calling. 
But priests and scribes, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
proved themselves unready. Samaritans were im- 
pressionable but not reliable. Even His mother 
was not altogether intelligent. As He discovered 
what was in man, He learned to keep back the 
disclosure of Himself, until at last, as the Synoptics 
say, the end drew near and the hour of revelation 
came. 

This is perhaps not far from the truth, though 
it may not be altogether satisfactory. Does it 
touch the sinlessness of Jesus? ‘If,’ says Dr. 
Garvie, ‘this explanation should raise any doubt 
or lay any charge against the sinless perfection of 
Jesus, I will not even venture to mention it, for 
that unique glory of Jesus is a certainty for faith 
against which no conjecture of thought can be 
advanced.’ 


+ 
+ 


Bmong the Books of the UMtonts. 


We have not had an addition to the ‘Guild Text 
Books’ for a long time. It comes now in the 
form of an Lxfosition of the Pilgrims Progress 
(A. & C. Black; 6d. net). The expositor is the 
Rey. Robert Stevenson, B.A., B.D., Gargunnock. 
It was a difficult task Mr. Stevenson undertook ; 
but he knew it, and he has no occasion to be 
ashamed of the accomplishment. His strength is 
neither on the literary side nor on the theological. 
It is in what our fathers called experimental 
theology—the very side on which an expositor of 
the /ilerim’s Progress should be strong. 


Who's Who (10s. net) and the Who's Who 
Year-Book (1s. net), for 1908, are out. We heard 
recently how wide is the circulation of Who's Who, 
and how necessary it has become to our daily life. 
The number of the house in which the Lord 
Chancellor dwells was wrong in Who's Who for 
1907, with the result that telegrams and letters 
of congratulation, as well as wedding gifts, poured 
into the lap of the wrong lady. That mistake is 
rectified in Who’s Who for 1908. And every other 
mistake which we had discovered. For this is the 
pride of the editor, that Who’s Who shall outdo 
all books of reference in completeness and in 
accuracy. ‘It is not growing like a tree in bulk 
that makes man better be,’ says Ben Jonson— 
nor books. But we are glad to see the steady 
increase in bulk of Whos Who and the Who's 
Who Year-Book, for it does make them better. 


Dr. Percy Gardner’s Lxploratio Evangelica has 
passed into a second edition, and the publishers 
have issued it ata much cheaper price (A. & C. 
Black ; 5s. net). The text has been carefully re- 
read, and a number of alterations have been 
introduced. These alterations, the author says, 
are usually of little importance; but the second 
edition has a distinct value over the first, owing to 
a new preface in which Dr. Gardner replies to his 
critics. His critics, he says, have called in question 
two of his positions: his attitude towards speculative 
philosophy, and his attitude towards the miracu- 
lous element in the Gospels. On the miracles Dr. 
Gardner’s attitude is that the only proper miracles 
are those wrought on nature, such as the turning 
of water into wine, or the walking on the sea. He 
thinks we might all do miracles of healing now 
if we had some of the gifts which Jesus had; but 
as for the miracles on nature, he does not think 
that Jesus could have done them, apparently 
because we cannot do them. But.if none of us 
can turn water into wine, or rise again from the 
dead, just as few of us can make ourselves an 
object of worship. 


To Messrs. Cassell’s ‘Christian Life’ series, 
edited by Canon Beeching, there has been added 
a volume on Social Life, by the Very Rev. C. J. 
Ridgeway, D.D., Dean of Carlisle (1s. 6d. net). 
It looks a little like a volume of sermons, and 
it is none the worse for that. In any case, it sis 
quite elementary and easy to read. Dean Ridge- 
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way does not reject a good anecdote when it 
comes in his way as illustration. He tells the 
story as if it belonged to the North of England, 
but it is inalienablysScotch—the story of the little 
girl who was asked if the child she was carrying 
was too heavy for her, and answered: ‘Eh, naw, 
he’s ma brither.’ 


From the Catholic Truth Society there comes 
a handsome volume (though it costs only 5s. net), 
and as helpful as it is handsome. It is a history 
of Zhe Orthodox Eastern Church, written by a 
capable Roman Catholic scholar, the Rev. Adrian 
Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D. 

It is written for Roman Catholics. Dr. For- 
tescue would wish us to say so, not to scare 
away Protestant or other Catholic readers, but 
to keep them from disappointment. For it cannot 
be, he seems to think, that any but his own 
fellow - believers could be so ignorant of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church as to call the Russian 
Church ‘Greek,’ for example, or to speak of the 
Russian clergy as though they were under the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and said Mass in 
Greek. So, being written for all those who are 
ignorant of the Russian Church’s history, it will 
do very well for Anglicans also and for all the 
rest, and Dr. Fortescue may count upon a large 
circulation. 

He has written in an easy English style. He 
is not pedantically particular to set the adverb 
‘only’ in its exact place always, but his meaning 
is rarely in doubt. He has written also out of his 
own conviction of the mistake (that is a milder 
word than he would use) of the great schism. 
But he never forgets his manners. Observe the 
title—we wonder the Censor passed it. Above 
all, he has written out of full knowledge of this 
vast and difficult subject, some of the knowledge 
being his own exclusively, got by personal 
observation. 


The Christian World Pulpit is read by 
ministers, but the editor’s chief interest is in 
the lay preacher. He himself writes for the lay 
preacher in its pages. And now he has gathered 
together a bookful of his papers and published 
them as Practical Lay Preaching and Speaking to 
Men (Clarke; 2s. 6d. net). 


What is the modern missionary motive? Dr. 


Hastings Rashdall has been asking the question, 
and answering it in his own way. Let him read 
what Dr. Griffith John says was the motive which 
sent him to China forty years ago, has kept him 
there all these years, and has made him more 
anxious than ever to bring China to Christ, and 
more determined in his faith that God will do it. 
He has published a volume of sermons called 4 
Voice from China (Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). You 
will find the motive in the fifth. He goes to 
China with these words in his hand, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ That is enough. China needs 
rest. Only Christ can give it. 


Thoughts for Lifes Journey, by George Matheson 
(Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). Is-this the last? How 
fresh every chapter is. With what confidence 
did Dr. Matheson turn to his text to find some- 
thing which no one ever found before. With 
what certainty did he find it. And, individual 
as the interpretation is, it is always fruitful. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner have sent Chatterbox 
(3s.) and Zhe Prize (1s. 6d.) somewhat late for 
Christmas this year. But they are old favourites, 
and unlikely to have been forgotten in the day 
when the gifts are bought. They will still serve 
for Sunday School and other prize occasions. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
the first four volumes of the third series of Dr. 
Maclaren’s Lxposttions of Holy Scripture (7s. 6d. 
each). They cover the Gospel of St. John (in 
three volumes) and the last half of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Those who have not subscribed 
for the whole work, but intend to make selections, 
could not do better than choose the three volumes 
devoted to the Fourth Gospel. They are not 
continuous expositions. That is easily obtained, 
as in the Lxfositors Bible, for example. They 
select the texts which are most suitable for the 
preacher’s purpose. And they discover in those 
texts things which few preachers are likely them- 
selves to discover. os 

The Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A., has published 
another volume of his Sunday evening addresses, 
The Wings of the Morning (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
ss.). He will go on publishing volumes like 
this all his life. For the quarry he works is 
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inexhaustible, being the genuine Word of God; 
and he works it conscientiously. His quarry 
is the Word of God, but his outlook is on life. 
There never was anything that touched the heart 
of man as the Bible touches it; but the Bible has 
to be brought into touch with it ; and Mr. Morrison 
brings our modern life and the Word of Life 
together. 


‘Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’ 
These words Professor Orr takes as the motto 
of his book on Zhe Virgin Birth of Christ 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). For the framer 
of that article of the Creed did not believe more 
unreservedly in the Virgin Birth of Christ than 
does Dr. Orr. And he certainly could not have 
given his reasons more convincingly. The book 
is popular, a direct appeal to the people not to 
let go—this article of the Creed? no; it is not 
the Creed that Dr. Orr is concerned about, it is 
the Person of Christ,—this essential element (for 
he believes it to be essential) to a full Christian 
doctrine of the Person of our Lord. His appeal 
is to the people, and no living apologist knows 
better how to win his case with the common 
people. 

The volume was delivered as lectures in New 
York. And while Dr. Orr was delivering his 
lectures, the President of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School kept handing him papers on the 
Virgin Birth which he was receiving from eminent 
scholars in answer to letters of inquiry. The 
papers were by Dr. Sanday, Sir William Ramsay, 
Mr. Box, and others. Professor Orr did not use 
these papers, but he went over them and he has 
now published a summary of each of them as an 
appendix to this volume. 


The pressure of unbelief regarding the Virgin 
Birth of Christ comes at present from the study 
of Comparative Religion. In the volume just 
referred to Professor Orr recognizes this, and 
deals triumphantly with it. There is, however, 
one pagan parallel which, as it happens, he does 
not mention, and yet it is the most significant of 
them all. It is an Egyptian parallel, the birth 
of Amenhotep m1. The best popular account of 
it has been given by Professor Sayce in his recent 
volume on ‘The Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia’: ‘His mother was still a virgin when 
the god of Thebes “incarnated himself,” so that 


she might “ behold him in his divine form.” And 
then the hieroglyphic record continues with 
words that are put into the mouth of the god. 
* Amenhotep,” he is made to» say, “is the name 
of the son who is in thy womb. He shall grow 
up according to the words that proceed out of 
thy mouth. He shall exercise sovereignty and 
righteousness in this land unto the very end. My 
soul is in him, (and) he shall wear the twofold 
crown of royalty, ruling the two worlds like the 
sun forever.” ’ 

That parallel to the Virgin Birth is cited by Dr. 
R. J. Cooke in Zhe Lucarnation and Recent 
Criticism (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.). 

Dr. Cooke is not troubled by it. He believes 
in the Virgin Birth of Christ as unreservedly as 
Dr. Orr does. He believes that it is an absolutely 
unique event in the history of the world. His 
book deals with the Incarnation in all its moments ; 
this is the topic of only two of the chapters. From 
first to last his subject is the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Rev. _J. (C. Carrick,. B.D., ministér ‘of 
Newbattle, has written the history of Zhe Addey 
of S. Mary, Newbottle (Selkirk: Lewis & Co.). 
Newbottle, you observe, not Newbattle, for New- 
bottle means ‘new residence,’ and Newbattle 
means nothing. Why should the history of the 
Abbey of S. Mary, Newbottle, be written? In the 
first place, because every parish minister who has 
an hour of spare time in the day should always 
be writing the history of his parish or of something 
in it. And in the second place, because New- 
bottle, though it is now called Newbattle, is a very 
famous parish, and has many remarkable literary 
associations. Here the Queens of Alexander 11. 
and David u. were buried—we mean in its 
churchyard—and here (to keep to the church- 
yard) Sir Walter Scott used to spend his Saturday 
holiday, immortalizing it afterwards in Old 
Mortality. Here De Quincey used to wander by 
starlight, and sleep sometimes under the shadow 
of the great abbey wall. Christopher North 
also has been seen here, and William Creech, the 
Edinburgh publisher and provost, of whom in 
gratitude Burns wrote his poem of ‘ Willie’s awa’.’ 
And, to turn from the churchyard to the church, 
here Archbishop Leighton was minister from 
1641 to 1653. 

Mr. Carrick has given himself to the work 
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whole-heartedly. He has read everywhere; he 
has questioned everybody; he has verified all 
that he read and all that he heard. He has pro- 
duced a book which will henceforth be referred to 
by every historian of Scotland, or of the Church of 
Scotland, as a source of reliable information. 


Are the Old Testament types and symbols 
gone for ever? Can we never again have courses 
of sermons on the Protevangelium, Shiloh, 
Balaam’s Star, Moses’ Prophet, and the rest, as 
our fathers so often had and rejoiced in? The 
Principal of Ely Theological College does not 
believe it. Canon Randolph has written an 
exposition of all the familiar Messianic passages, 
and has boldly called his book Christ in the Old 
Testament (Longmans; 4s. net). And Canon 
Randolph is right. What we have to do with 
the Messianic passages now is not to throw them 
overboard, but first of all to describe frankly their 
historical occasion, and show how wide was the 
probable horizon of the man who uttered’ them ; 
and then to consider how they may be used to 
illustrate the mission and life of our Lord. 


There is in, the University of Glasgow an 
Oriental Society of which the president is Professor- 
Emeritus James Robertson. After many years’ 
private work, the Society has published its 
Transactions from rgo1-o7. The Editor is the 
Rev, George Anderson, B.D. (MacLehose). The 
unbound magazine-looking volume is crowded 
with interest—new facts, new aspects of facts, 
new men — everything scholarly, young, and 
promising. 


When a University don is sent suddenly to 
the charge of a London parish and the control 
of its pulpit, he does not always succeed so 
admirably as Dr. Inge seems to have succeeded 
in laying the don aside and becoming the pastor 
and preacher. Dr. Inge, who is now Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, has 
published the sermons which he preached as 
Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore Gardens—A// 
Saints Sermons (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d. net). They 
are practical sermons, sympathetic; they grapple 
with questions of the day; they touch the things 
which the parishioners are thinking, the burdens 
which the parishioners are carrying. There is, 
among the rest, a series of four sermons on 


Immortality. For we take it too much for granted 
that our people believe in immortality. They 
believe in it when in Church; but the moment 
they step out into the churchyard, their dead lie 
there. 

It is a very particular joy to receive another 
volume by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. It is called 
The Isles and the Gospel, and other Bible Studies 
(Macmillan ; 4s. 6d.). Besides ten sermons, every 
one of which is characteristic of that seeing eye 
which saw so far into the heart of things even 
here, there are three papers, the longest on 
the ‘Numerical Relations of Nature,’ the other 
two on ‘Sacred Fish’ and ‘An Early Celtic 
College.’ The essay on the ‘Numerical Relations 
of Nature’ runs to forty pages of print, and contains 
much learning about figures, all put in the most 
interesting way, and all calculated to express the 
glory of God. The Early Celtic College is that 
which is found in the island of Elachnave. It is 
associated with St. Columba, and was probably 
the seat of a still earlier Druidic worship, or 
whatever kind of nature-cult the primitive in- 
habitants favoured. Mr. George A. Macmillan 
of the great publishing house has prefaced a very 
pleasant short memotr. 


The late Rev. James William Shepard, M.A., 
was for many years one of the masters of St. Paul’s 
School, and in 1899 succeeded Dr. Lupton as 
surmaster there. ‘Those who came under him 
when he first joined the staff of St. Paul’s were 
astonished to find how amusing it could be to 
be well taught; for he taught not only with 
thoroughness, but with a contagious enjoyment ; 
and to the end of his time it may be doubted 
whether he ever gave a dull lesson. Those who 
think that a schoolmaster ought not to be witty 
may have been scandalized now and then; but 
his wit was the expression of his humour, and 
his humour was to be cheerful. Like Stevenson 
he thought— : 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


And to be happy is a great gift even in a school- 
master.’ 

He was also a preacher, sometimes at the 
Temple, sometimes at St. Paul’s, sometimes at 
the Abbey. Twenty-three of his sermons have 
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been published under the title of Light and Life 
(Macmillan; 6s.). They are all innocent of Scotch 
theology, for Mr. Shepard was an Englishman 
without and within. But they are readable. 
They are absorbingly readable, and draw one on 
pleasantly, unconsciously, to try to be good. 
The sermon on the ‘Moral Influence of Women’ 
is taken from the text about Pilate’s wife. It is 
an argument for the supremacy of the heart over 
the head. ‘Does any sensible person think the 
less of Pilate’s wife because she appealed rather to 
her husband’s heart than to his head? No one 
can think so who bears in mind how small a part 
is played by logic and reasoning in determining 
human conduct. Did not Socrates spend the best 
part of his life in arguing with his fellow-citizens on 
the principles of truth and justice? And what was 
the result? The Athenians showed their apprecia- 
tion of his arguments by putting him to death.’ 


The Rey. Alexander Smellie, M.A., has written 
a ‘Book of Daily Devotional Meditations’ and 
given it the title of Zz the Secret Place (Melrose ; 
4s. 6d. net). It has the literary grace, as well as 
the truly devotional feeling, associated with every 
one of Mr. Smellie’s volumes. It has also 
occasional flashes of insight into the meaning of 
Scripture, showing that Mr. Smellie could be a 
great expositor if he liked. And more than that, 
there is an occasional sweep of theology which 
proves that he is a Scotsman. The motto of the 
book is the word ‘Without.’ Three texts are 
quoted—‘ Without shedding of blood is no re- 
mission’; ‘ Without faith it is impossible to please 
Him ;’ ‘Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.’ Here is a whole sermon. Here is a whole 
system of theology. 


Mr. Murray has published a revised and cheaper 
edition of Contentio Verttatis (5s. net). It 
cannot have been forgotten that that is the title 
of a volume of Essays written by six Oxford 
Tutors—Rashdall, Inge, Wild, Burney, Allen, 
and Carlyle,—although it is five years since the 
volume was published. For that year, 1902, 
became memorable to many of us through the 
publication of this very volume. We found in it 
a manifesto of scholarship, more reliable as well 
as more readable than that in Lux Mundi. We 
found the result of twenty-five years’ study expressed 
by a master in each department, and a point of 


departure for the study of the future. This is 
the second edition of the work, although in the 
year of publication it was twice reprinted. We 
thank Mr. Murray for making the distinction 
between a reprint and an edition, which some 
publishers systematically ignore. 


There is life and courage in Mirm Foundations 
(Murray ; 5s. net). Its purpose is to teach teachers 
how to teach the Bible and the Catechism and 
the Creed. And among the rest, the author, 
Eirene Wigram, gives this advice [though within 
square brackets]: ‘Children, said a wise, ex- 
perienced teacher, one of whose pupils is now 
a well-known scholar, always begin by believing 
all the heresies.’ And she seems to have followed 
her own instruction. For near the end of the 
volume she gives her theology of the Person of 
Christ, and says: ‘There are two wills in Christ, 
the human and the Divine. The one is perfectly 
surrendered to the other.’ 

But do not think that the book is of unsettling 
tendency. It is most loyal to the Prayer Book. 
Once or twice the author is bold exegetically. She 
says in one place that God made man in His image, 
but after His likeness, ‘by which we understand 
that they were meant to strive to perfect His like- 
ness, and were given grace and power.’ 


The Heathen Heart, or the gospel among the 
Chinese of Formosa, is a book for the student of 
religion as well as the student of missions. Its 
author is the Rev. Campbell N. Moody, M.A. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 3s. 6d. net). The 
chapter on ‘The Religion of a Heathen People’ 
has several new things in it, and puts some old 
things memorably. A man is supposed to have 
three souls, one in the grave, one in the ancestral 
tablet, and one in the unseen world. The unseen 
world is named ‘Region of Shade,’ or ‘Earth- 
prison’; and while it is recognized that the Earth- 
prison, in its Buddhist form, is a place of torment, 
the Region of Shade is often thought of, if thought 
of at all, as a not undesirable abode, like the 
unseen world of the Hebrews, a place where people 
buy and sell, and have need of clothes and slaves 
and money. 

As regards the results of missions, read this one 
sentence: ‘I am intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of about twenty-five congregations; in 
the course of ten years I have not met with any 
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instance of unfaithfulness in the administration of 
Church funds.’ 


Dr. Paul Carus, who seems able to do well what- 
ever he attempts, and he attempts many things, 
has written an amusing satire on Agnosticism, and 
published it under the title of Zhe Philosopher's 
Martyrdom. He has also issued the fifth edition, 
revised and enlarged, of Zze Dharma. Both books 
may be had at the Open Court Publishing Office 
in Chicago. 


Mr. Grant Richards has published an edition of 
Baxter’s The Saints’ Everlasting Rest (7s. 6d. net), 
and we have no hope or desire of ever seeing a 
better edition. It is bound in leather back and 


paper boards in imitation of the original; it is | 


printed in a clear type and on fairer paper than 
Baxter ever saw ; and then, though there is a pre- 
face by Mr. William Young, B.A., who ‘edits’ it, 
there are no notes or other distraction. The 
editing consists in omitting. And the omitting has 
been judiciously done. There is no condensing. 
Here are Baxter’s words only, though not all 
Baxter’s words. The asterisks tellus plainly where 
the omissions occur, and how long they are. 
In this edition Baxter will be read again. 


The Jewish Literary Annual for 1907, edited by 
N. de M. Bentwich and Leon Simon (Routledge ; 
1s. net), contains first of all a ‘ Plea for Interven- 
tion on behalf of the Russian Jews,’ by Albert H. 
Jessel, K.C. ; next a Survey of ‘ Jewish Literature’ 
in England and America (July 1906 to June 
1907), in France (1906), and in Germany (1906-7) ; 
and then ten literary papers, every one of them 
with a point in it and an appeal to Gentiles. 


Is it necessary at this time of day to write a 
review of Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics? It is 


not necessary. The book has become one of our. 


working tools. The good that is in it has been 
gathered by a whole generation of readers, and it 
has been used up by all the more recent writers of 
text-books on Ethics. Nevertheless, after just five- 
and-twenty years, we are glad to see that the 
publishers have published a second edition, an 
edition revised by somebody, and brought within 
the reach of every student of Ethics (Smith, 
Elder & Co.; 7s. 6d. net). For this book is not 
dead, and can never die. Its frank honesty of 


purpose and its literary grace—these two com- 
bined will keep it alive. There was a time when 
these advantages were looked upon as _ snares. 
But we are no longer afraid of Leslie Stephen’s 
philosophy. 


Ramtanu Lahiri—the name is very well known 
in India; it ought to be well known everywhere, 
at least where education is an interest. Ramtanu, 
for more than half a century, was the irrepressible 
champion of better education for his people, and 
will be associated always with what is called the 
Renaissance in Bengal. His life has been written 
in Bengali by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M.A., and 
translated into English by his own son, Mr. S. K. 
Lahiri, an eminent Calcutta publisher. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, K.C.I.E., has edited the English 
edition (Sonnenschein ; 5s. net). 

The chief interest of the book is its subject, as 
it ought to be. That is to say, this is a genuine 
biography. And the man was worthy of a 
biography such as this is. But there are innumer- 
able subsidiary interests—personal, racial, religious. 
And there is especially the interest which one finds 
in the difference that circumstances make to the 
life of man. Here is a good man, energetic and 
undaunted, with wide outlook and intense practical 
application,—a Gladstone, let us say, dut in India 
—and what a difference that makes. 


It is very difficult to make any use of volumes 
of quotations. It must be very pleasant to com- 
pile them ; and Dorothy J. Trevaskis has at least 
had that pleasure in her volume of Quotations for 
Pulpit Use (Stock; 6s. net). We are not an 
authority on these volumes, but we should think 
this is one of the best. Here are two of its 
quotations on repentance : 


In my repentance I have joy—such joy 
That I could almost sin to seek for it. 
CLOUGH. 
You sinned with me a pleasant sin ; 
Repent with me, for I repent. 
Woe’s me the lore I must unlearn ! 
Woe’s me that easy way we went, 
So rugged when I would return. 
oes. C. RossErri. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce has preached and 
published a whole volume of sermons on the New 
Theology. It is another high compliment paid to 
that phenomenon. Not that Archdeacon Wilber- 
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force himself, or the title of his book, with the 
point of interrogation ‘coming curiously into the 
middle of it—/Vew(?) Theology (Stock; 5s.)—is 
more complimentary than Bishop Gore. The 
whole purpose is to show that the New Theology is 
neither new nor true. But Dr. Wilberforce declares 
that the sermons were delivered as answers to 
questions put to him by members of his congrega- 
tion who desired to know what the New Theology 
meant. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has published an abridgement 
of Seignobos’s Histoire de la Civilisation. Why 
did he not publish a complete translation? The 
abridgement is good so far as it goes. It has 
evidently been made with skill and care. But it is 
too general, too superficial; it never gets down 
into the heart of things; it never entertains us with 
any of the little nothings that make up life. It is 
all nice green grass: there are no flowers or walks 
or shady corners ; and even green grass is weari- 
some if everywhere. We do not say that a Astory 
of Ancient Civilization (5s. net) could not be 
written within thiscompass. We believe the author 
of this abridgement could have done it, and we wish 
he had done so instead of abridging Seignobos. 


Messrs. Watts have published a selection from 
Sir A. C. Lyall’s) Ascate Studies (6d:). ‘The 
selection is taken partly from the volume of 1882, 
and partly from that of 1899. 


The R.P.A. Annual for 1908 (Watts; 6d. net) 
contains articles by the Hon. John Collier (on 
Huxley), Mr. Joseph McCabe (on Evolution), Mr. 


R. Blatchford (on himself), and others. It is not 
at all a dangerous periodical, and it gives the best 
possible account of the things which it enters into 
the heart of a rationalist to conceive. 


Professor Kirsopp Lake, of Leiden, is a most 
loyal as well as courageous scholar. He succeeded 
Van Manen, but refused to enter into his traditions. 
He defends the authorship of the Pauline Epistles, 
as any Oxford-trained scholar might be expected 
to do. 

His new book is an investigation of Zhe 
fiistorical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (Williams & Norgate; 5s.). We must 
observe its limits. For Professor Lake frankly 
admits that his results, ‘though moderately con- 
servative in the region of literary criticism, are 
nevertheless an entire abandonment of the central 
doctrine of Christianity—the unique and miraculous 
character of the resurrection.’ And no one need 
be dismayed or even surprised at that. Belief in 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead has never 
been, and was never meant to be, established upon 
the historical evidence alone. The historical 
evidence may be a help, and it may be a hindrance. 
That will depend to a considerable extent upon 
what Professor James calls a man’s philosophy 
of life. We should have been glad if a scholar of 
Professor Lake’s training had come toa different 
conclusion, but, we say, we are not in the least 
dismayed. And we are able sincerely to thank 
him for the thoroughness of his investigation, and 
for the entire absence of the words that wound, or 
even of that superiority of tone which is more 
common and more offensive than wounding words. 


The LreBacology of the Gook of Genesis. 


By THE Rey. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Lirr.D., PRorEssor or AssyRIOLOGY, OxForpD. 


Genesis i. 4-12. 


4. With the light came the power of seeing, and 
what God saw was that the light was ‘good.’ We 
have a similar idea in the Sumerian poem of the 
Creation which emanated from Eridu, where the 
creator, after making mankind, ‘the cattle of the 
field,’ and the rivers of Babylonia, ‘ declared them 


by name to be good’! (see my Religions of Ancient 
Lgypt and Babylonia, pp. 380-1). 

5. ‘Now the darkness he had called night.’ The 
darkness had existed from the first, and, con- 
sequently, from the mere fact of its existence, must 

1 Sum-sina dhabis imbt, 
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lave hadaname. ‘The writer emphasizes the fact 
hat this name had been given by the one Supreme 
sreator, and that the darkness accordingly was no 
elf-evolved entity. With the naming of the day 
ind night, which by that very fact came into 
existence, there necessarily came evening and 
morning and a ‘first day.’ The Assyrian order of 
he words would have been ‘ morning and evening.’ 
The Hebrew custom of reckoning from evening to 
svening was a relic of desert life, as it is to this 
Jay among the Arabs. It presupposes a lunar and 
aot a solar calendar. 

6. The Firmament.—As the creation of light 
sorresponds with the evolution of the gods of 
ight in the Assyrian Epic, so the creation of the 
‘firmament’ corresponds with the next stage in the 
Assyrian story, the formation of the sky out of the 
body of Tiamat. All reference to the war in 
heaven is rigidly excluded, but the statement that 
che ‘firmament’ separated the upper from the lower 
waters’ shows that the legend was known and 
intentionally ignored. In the Assyrian Epic we 
read that Merodach after the conquest of the 
dragon ‘cut her in two like a flat fish— 
of one half he made the overshadowing heavens : 
he stretched the skin,! he set a watch, 
bidding them see that her waters should not gush forth.’ 
Then ‘he crossed the sky,’ and examined the 
lower waters of the mundane deep, over which the 
god Ea presided and which were obedient to law. 
Here the Assyrian writer was hampered by the 
belief that the lower waters, being the domain of 
Ea, could not have been derived from the body of 
Tiamat, and so does not tell us what became of the 
other half of it: we learn, however, from the 
fragments of Berossus that the Babylonian form of 
the myth made Merodach create the heavens out 
of one half of the body, and the earth out of the 
other, which is probably a confused version of the 
statement that the one half formed the waters 
above the firmament, and the other half the waters 
below it which are upon the earth. In the 
Phoenician mythology the blood of the sky—that 
s, the rain—when mutilated by his son EI, 
secame the water of the springs and rivers. In 
amy case, the ‘waters’ appear in the Hebrew 
qarrative without anything being said as to their 
origin, though it is implied that they belonged to 
he ‘ehém or ‘deep.’ The ‘firmament’ takes the 
jlace of the skin of Tiamat, which was stretched 

1 Or according to another reading, ‘he drew the bolt.’ 
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overhead so as to form the heavens, like the upper 
slice of a flat salted fish. 

In the Babylonian story the visible sky had not 
as yet existed. This was not the case, however, 
in the cosmology of Genesis, where ‘the heavens’ 
had already been created. There is thus another 
inconsistency in the Biblical narrative due to its 
preserving the framework of the old Assyro- 
Babylonian cosmology while rejecting everything 
in it that savoured of polytheism. ‘The ‘heavens’ 
necessarily included the firmament or visible sky, 
and went back to a Babylonian origin. Babylonian 
cosmology taught that there were several heavens, 
the highest of which was ‘the heaven of Anu,’ to 
which the gods retreated when the windows of the 
visible heaven were opened at the time of the 
Deluge. 

8. Heaven.—The visible sky is called 
‘heavens,’—z.e. ‘heaven,’ like the plural Llohkim 
for ‘God,’—not ‘the heavens,’ which had already 
been ereated ‘in the beginning’ before there was 
any division of day from night. 

g. ‘The waters under the heaven.’ ‘These 
are the waters of the Ap’su or mundane deep, which 
is called ‘the seat of Ea’ in the Assyrian Epic. 
The Hebrew ‘let the waters be collected into one 
place’ is a translation of the Assyrian ‘ their waters 
were embosomed (or collected) together,’ where 
istents signifies ‘in one place.’ But whereas in the 
Assyrian Epic the waters were those of the primeval 
deep before the work of creation had begun, the 
Hebrew writer is careful to specify that the 
gathering of them together was the work of the 
Creator, not a process of evolution on the part of 
a semi-mythical monster. At the same time he 
preserves the cosmological theory which had 
originated at Eridu, according to which the dry 
land had risen out of the primeval sea. In the 
Sumerian poem of the Creation we read: 


All the land was sea, 
Then in the midst of the sea was a current. 


Merodach (orginally Ea) tied a palisade of reeds together 
“in front of the waters, 
he formed dust and mixed it with the palisade, 


and so the land was reclaimed from the waters. 
It will be noticed that even in this cosmology the 
silt that formed round the palisade was made by 
the Creator and not evolved out of the deep itself. 
The materialism of the Epic which made Tiamat ‘the 
begetter’ of everything was more thoroughgoing. 
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10. The ‘one place’ of the waters is here 
defined as a place by themselves distinct from the 
land, in opposition to the Epic which makes it the 
body or womb of Tiamat. 

II. Once more the Epic is contradicted which 
states that the gathering of the waters into one 
place was not followed by the appearance of reed 
or marsh plant. On the other hand, the Sumerian 
poem ascribes the creation of ‘grass, marsh plant, 
reed and rush,’ as well as ‘the green herb of the 
field,’ to the demiurge after the earth had been 
formed. 
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The verse is written from a Palestinian and 
not a Babylonian point of view, there being no 
reference to the reeds and marsh plants, which 
would have occupied the first place in a Babylonian 
account of the vegetable creation. [%, min, is 
borrowed from the Assyrian minu. 

12. Since the herbs and trees were brought 
forth by the earth, there was no fresh creation by 
a special act of the Creator, and consequently no 
fresh day required for it. Hence the appearance 
of the land and the growth of vegetation are alike 
assigned to the same day. 


— TBe Pilqrim’s Progress. 


By THE Rev. JoHN Kevan, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The Heart of Demas. 


“ComME and see,’ says Demas. And why is he in 
so great an eagerness to get pilgrims to come 
and see? No doubt, in part, because his heart is 
in the mine, and he is keen for business. Yet 
behind that there lurks another reason. His 
conscience is not yet quite dead within him, and 
it is of great consequence to him to give it just 
this sop. The conduct of Christians is eagerly 
watched by a crowd of uneasy consciences. If 
they can but be induced to conform, then the 
questions and responsibilities which vex them are 
set at rest. The conforming Christian undertakes 
the burden of the dying consciences of souls almost 
lost, and sometimes robs them of their last hope. 
The temptation of seeing—that ancient and 
modern temptation of ‘the lust of the eyes’—is 
the subtlest of all temptations. Were there no 
connexion between eye and hand, it would be 
as innocent as it looks. Obviously (so says the 
tempter) there can neither be responsibility nor 
danger in simply looking on. But when sight 
has kindled imagination and desire, the man is 
no longer master of himself; and in the act of 
looking on he has thrown down his best defences. 
Marbot, the general of Napoleon, tells in his 
Memoirs of two clerks in the French War Office 
who had sold certain documents to the enemy. 
They were shot, and died cursing their betrayer, 
‘who, they said, had sought them out in their 


garrets, and seduced them by the sight of a heap 
of gold, which he kept on increasing as long as 
they had any hesitation.’ ‘The love of money is 
the root of all evil, said an old peasant in the 
north of Scotland, ‘but they are right bonny 
flowers that grow from that root.’ ; 
It is in the light of all this subtle and pathetic 
weakness of human nature that such characters. 
as that of Demas must be judged. He knows 
the fascination of the eyes, and the still more 
subtle fascination of what Bishop Blougram calls 
‘The dangerous edge of things,’ and he deliber- 
ately trades upon these. He knows the danger, 
yet he will invite men to it, with all the air 
of careful respectability which some agent of a 
gambling-table company might assume, though but. 
yesterday he had seen a suicide. His justification 
is that that way is ‘not very dangerous, except to 
those who are careless.’ He knows how large a 
percentage of men who look will go in, and how 
large a percentage of those who go in will come 
to ruin. Yet, like advocates of doubtful and 
dangerous things before and since, he imagines 
that he can refuse responsibility for their careless- 
ness. It is their own affair. ‘See thou to that,’ 
said the chief priests to Judas. : 
Yet such a man hardly deceives himself. The 
facts are patent. George Herbert’s lines are 
commonplace, so evident is the truth of them : 
Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich; 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch ; 
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or again: 


He that doth love, and love amisse, 
This world’s delights before true Christian joy, 
Hath made a Jewish choice: 
The world an ancient murderer is; 
Thousands of souls it hath and doth destroy 
With her enchanting voice. 


Demas knows all that, and yet silences the know- 
ledge with so pgor an argument that one wonders 
at its plausibility, even to Demas. Indeed, as 
we have already stated, his argument hardly con- 
yinces him. ‘Their own consciences,’ Bunyan 
had read in the Plain Man’s Pathway, ‘will 
not be stilled; but in the most terrible manner, 
rise up and give evidence against them, telling 


them flatly they shall be damned, how merry | 


and jocund soever they seem to be in this 
world ; setting a good face on the matter. For 
‘sure it is, that inwardly they have many a cold 
pull, and many heart-gripes. And all their mirth 
and jollity is but a giggling from the teeth out- 
ward: they can have no sound comfort within.’ 
So Demas, unlike Mr. Worldly Wiseman, has still 
some little grain of conscience in him, that 
makes him blush while uttering his specious 
argument. 
_ That blush is contemptible. For it finds its 
explanation in his later cry, that ‘he also was one 
of their fraternity.” He had not, like Worldly 
Wiseman, dwelt all his life in a town off the high- 
way. He had walked with pilgrims once, and he 
knows the whole question from the point of view 
of the pilgrim conscience which he has silenced. 
John Bunyan had watched the growth of covetous- 
mess in Christians. ‘Two things would make me 
wonder,’ he says, near the beginning of his Grace 
Abounding ; ‘the one was, when I saw old people 
hunting after the things of this life, as if they 
should live here always; the other was, where I 
found professors much distressed and cast down, 
when they met with outward losses.’ As he was 
writing about Demas, he must have remembered 
Spira—‘ Man knows the beginning of sin, but who 
bounds the issues thereof?’ Or that dreary poem 
in the preface to Spira’s story may well have 
been in his mind :— 
) How black are quenched lights ! 

Quench’d joys are doubled frights ; 

Black days are double nights, 

Heaven tasted, lost, a double hell. 


In this man love, enthusiasm, pilgrimage, even 


ordinary humanity and compassion, are dead, 
and 
Who shall say what is said in me, 
With all that I might have been dead in me? 
D. G. ROSsETTI. 


Christian’s dealing with Demas. 


Here Christian shows that he has profited by 
past experience, and is not to be caught again. 
He has not forgotten the’ former plain, where he 
met Worldly Wiseman; nor yet the arbour of 
ease on the Hill Difficulty. It is this habit of 
remembering experience that gives him his insight, 
and makes it so quick and instinctive. He seems 
to know everybody, and ‘has heard of’ most 
things before. His questioning, too, manifests his 
intelligence and good sense. As in the case of 
By-ends, he conducts his cross-examination in a 
way that would have done him credit at the bar, 
and there is no higher test of mental ability than 
that. Before his calm and pertinent inquiry, 
Demas is helpless. His sophistries vanish, able 
to endure only when their flimsy structure is left 
untouched in the safety of his own ingenious 
mind. 

Again, the lesson in straight speech which 
Faithful taught his friend is apparent. The side- 
note to the first edition reads, ‘ Christian roundeth 
up Demas.’ And, indeed, he does round him up, 
carrying the war into the enemy’s camp with the 
threat that he will report him to the King. No 
true man can be indifferent in presence of a tempter. 
To show nothing of the anger of righteousness is 
to condone the outrage, even though the impassive- 
ness is cynical. 

But the most impressive thing in the character 
of Christian here is just his robust and wholesome 
integrity. Even in times of apparent ease and 
safety, he will not go out, of the way to however 
short a distance. In all this scene he never swerved 
one foot from the road, and his questions are 
‘shouted from the highway.’ He is fortified against 
such temptations as this by ‘a preoccupied heart, 
a mind forewarned, and a quick remembrance of 
Scripture.’ It is these, and that wholesome in- 
tegrity of which they form parts, that are a man’s 
most useful asset in facing questions of casuistry 
such as this. The point often is not one of clear 
and absolute right and wrong, but of the attitude 
towards things dangerous and likely to hinder. 
‘TI cannot call. riches,’ says Bacon, ‘better than 
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the baggage of virtue; the Roman word is better 
“impedimenta” ; for as the baggage is to an army, 
so is riches to virtue; it cannot be spared nor 
left behind, yet it hindereth the march.’ Happy 
is the man whose integrity is such as to give him 
instinctive guidance on such questions, so imme- 
diate and so convincing that no plausibility of 
argument can induce him to turn from it. It is 
only by taking high ground in this way that a 
man can be safe. ; 


The passage is specially intended for all who | 


are under the temptation of making haste to be 
rich—a state of mind in which men are apt to lose 


all-true proportion and balance in their views of 


things. Cheever gives a strikingly relevant passage 
from Coleridge—‘ Often as the motley reflexes of 
my experience move in long processions of 
manifold groups before me, the distinguished and 
world-honoured company of Christian Mammonists 
appear to the eye of my imagination as a drove 
of camels heavily laden, yet all at full speed, and 
each in the confident expectation of passing through 
the eye of the needle, without stop or halt, both 
beasts and baggage!’ ‘The straitness,’ says 
Bunyan in his Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized, ‘the 
narrowness must not be understood of the gate 
simply, but because of that cumber that some 
men carry with them that pretend to be going to 
heaven. Six cubits! What is sixteen cubits to 
him who would enter in here with all the world 
on his back?’ ‘When Plutus (which is riches) is 
sent from Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly,’ to 
quote Bacon once more; ‘but when he is sent 
from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot.’ 


The Silver Mine as Death-Trap. 


Sir John Mandeville, in his Zvavels, describes 
something which may have possibly found its way 
into John Bunyan’s imagination, and so into his 
allegory : ‘In*the Vale Perilous is plenty of gold 
and silver, and many Christians go in for the 
treasure, but few come out again, for they are 
strangled of the devil.’ In a striking sentence, Dr. 
Kerr Bain describes the function of Demas and 
his mine in relation to the way and the pilgrims: 
‘The work of diverting the current of pilgrimage 
into the depths of this hollow hill, where it shall 
collect itself into a stagnant pool of living or 
dead.’ 


Besides the main tragedy of this death-trap, 


| nature. The first is that of those who, though not ] 


there are two significant touches which are both 
founded on observation of the facts of human) 


killed outright, are yet so maimed that they are | 
never their own man again. These have literally |f 
lost part of their manhood. The fascinating habit || 
of money-grubbing has held them by its slavery and | 
hallucination, until their imagination, their desires, | } 
and their judgments are all rendered imperfect and | 
warped. Cowley (on Liberty) says: ‘The covetous |} 
man is a downright servant, a draught horse without | 
bells or feathers); ad metalla damnatus, a man con- |} 
demned to work in mines, which is the lowest and | 
hardest condition of servitude, and, to increase his | 
misery, a worker there for he knows not whom.’ | 
The second suggestive touch is that of those who | 
were smothered by the foul air of the mines. | 
Worldliness has this peculiar power of choking the | 
human spirit with its musty air. There is, about |} 
some lives, an appalling lack of freshness. They | 
lose the capacity for frank and simple enjoy-| 
ment, and for appreciation of nature and natural 
things and ways. ‘They become blasé, and in | 
the saddest sense worldly. Readers of George) | 
Meredith’s Rhoda Hleming will recall the instance |] 
of the old bank servant there. | 

It is an ancient and a recurring human tragedy, |} 
for covetousness of this sort is ever near the high- } 
way of life. Part III. tells how several merchants| 
from Vanity Fair turned in to work there, and how | 
Weary-of-the-World would have done so, had he |} 
not been kept from his purpose by Spiritual Man. | 
The whole picture is a commentary on the 
Saviour’s question, ‘What shall it profit a man if} 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own | 
soul?’ But it is more than that, for this is the | 
common fate of rich and poor, and there are many | 
who lose their own soul without gaining the world. | 
Those who do not strike the vein of silver in the | 
mine, may be just as worldly as those who do. In) 
either case it is a delusion : 


‘Unto what is money good ? 

Who lacketh that lacks hardihood, 

Who hath it hath much trouble and care, 
Who once hath had it hath despair.’ 


The experience of this illusion and disillusion of 
covetousness is so common, that many tales and 
proverbs have in vain tried to convince men by 
striking their imagination, from the fable of the 
chicken which, finding a diamond, exclaimed, 


| 


l 
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_ * Would it were a corn-grain !’ to that sad and lurid 


story of the Egyptian princess whose bones, and 
_a bag of pearls beside them, were found in the 


e 


desert, together with an account of how food had 


failed them, until at the last extremity they had 
_ crushed pearls to dust, and tried with that to satisfy 


} 


| the deadly craving—‘ but, alas, they were only 


. pearls, and so I died.’ 


| 


J 


: 


The fate of By-ends is but one of many wayside 
tragedies, seen by all pilgrims. Which of us has 
not shuddered at the solemn spectacle of those 
who drop out of life at our side—the spiritual 
failures we lose sight of by the way? Thus 
Spiritually, as well as of the mere facts of physical 
life and death, does the old image of the Bridge of 
of Mirza prove a true metaphor for the human 


_ progress. 


' 


Lot’s Wife. 


In the first edition, the lesson about covetous- 
ness ends here, but evidently Bunyan was greatly 


_ and increasingly exercised about this vice; for in a 


later edition he adds this new passage, putting the 
moral in a third and monumental form, and also 


_ reminding women (even by italics) that the sin of 
_ covetousness is not one to which men only are 


addicted—a temptation of business, or the markets, 


_ or the mines. 


| 


This monument of covetousness avenged recalls 
the ancient idea of the value of public executions, 
from which society has now happily escaped, 
having discovered that, for deterrent purposes, 


- awful examples of this sort are, in general, failures. 
It makes us shudder to read, as Bunyan had read, 


meountry . .,. 


in Spira’s story, how the case of that poor wretch 
‘was spread over all Padua and the neighbouring 
so that daily there came multitudes 


to see him ; some out of curiosity, only to see and 


discourse ; some out of a pious desire, to try all 
means that might restore him to comfort again ; or 
at least to benefit themselves by a spectacle of 
misery, and of the justice of God.’ 

The present instance may have suggested even 
then to Bunyan the futility of such methods. His 
pilgrims both observe with horror that the treasure- 
seekers are pursuing their dangerous work within 
sight of this monument, like men ‘that will cut 
purses under the gallows.’ This is a touch worthy 
of Hogarth. The purse then was carried hanging 
at the girdle, and it needed dexterity to cut it, even 
in more favourable circumstances than under the 
gallows. ‘The words remind one of Bunyan’s own 


poem entitled ‘Upon the Thief,’ to which (in 
Smith’s edition) is prefixed a clever little woodcut 


of a man with a dark lantern picking a lock, while 


in the distance the form of a body is seen against 
the sky, hanging upon a gibbet. In modern times 
covetousness has the same hardening effect as in 
ancient, and at a recent exhibition of Watts’ 
paintings, it was remarked that a_hard-faced 
group of speculators were seen discussing the 
markets right in front of the terrible picture of 
Mammon. 

The story of Lot’s wife has always been felt to be 
a very piteous one. It seems so hard a fate for 
only one poor regret. Really, however, a deeper 
meaning underlies the story, which puts it alongside 
the Greek story of Medusa as an eternal parable of 
life. In these two the moods of Hellenism and 
Hebraism are represented with a rare fidelity and 
pathos. The Greek story tells of those who are 
petrified by the sight of the horrible; the Hebrew 
story tells of one petrified by too keen desire for 
what to her seemed beautiful and dear. Each is a 
characteristic expression of the genius of the nation 
that produced it ; each, alas, also tells a universal 
human truth. 

And it is a woman who is thus turned to stone 
by worldliness. All that is tenderest and most 
womanly in her is frozen and petrified, and her 
whole nature is encrusted with the bitter salt of the 
world. No one who has seen Doré’s picture of 
the gambling-table, still less any one who has wit- 
nessed an actual scene such as that picture 
represents, will forget the faces of the women. 
Men may become hard-hearted through covetous- 
ness, but a woman seems to cease to be a woman 
altogether when her heart is turned to stone. 


The Character of Hopeful. 


In this passage Hopeful is exhibited with an 
interesting fulness of detail. We note his simplicity, 
his trustfulness, his curiosity, and his interest in 
things he sees. He is not learned, and can 
no more read the inscription than, as Mr. 
Foster reminded him in his examination, John 
Bunyan could read ‘the original Greek.’ Yet, 
though he cannot read it, he is the first to espy 
the inscription, with those quick, bright eyes of 
his. He reminds us of the Bactrian in A Death 
in the Desert—that ‘ wild, childish man, who could 
not speak nor write, but only loved.’ 
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Such hopefulness of a sunny, simple nature, has 
its danger. It is natural for Hopeful at once to 
respond to Demas’ appeal with his ‘Let us go 
see.’ Yet, on the other hand, he is as quick and 
frank in his penitence as he was in his fault. 


<> ee 


She Great Cerf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS 


LUKE XVI. 10. 


‘He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unrighteous in a very little is 
unrighteous also in much.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


Vvy.4012 give more detailed information regarding the 
precept in v.°, ‘Without the specified application of 
the possessions of mammon, to wit, ye cannot receive the 
Messianic riches.’ This is shown, on the ground of a 
general principle of experience (v.!°), from a twofold 
specific peculiarity of both kinds of wealth, by the argument 
@ minor’ ad majus—the faithful in the least is also faithful 
in much: and the unrighteous in the least is also unrighteous 
in much—a J/ocus communzs which is to be left in its entire 
proverbial generality. It is fitted for very varied applica- 
tion to individual cases. —MEYER. 

Many regard these reflexions as arbitrarily placed here 
by Luke. But whatever Bleek may say, is it not just the 
manner in which we constitute ourselves proprietors of our 
earthly goods, which leads us to make a use of them which 
is contrary to their true destination ?—GODET. 

V.?° isa comparison borrowed from common life. From 
the experience expressed in the two parallel propositions of 
this verse, it follows that a master does not think of elevat- 
ing to a higher position the servant who has abused his 
confidence in matters of less importance. Fazthful toward 
the master, z7z7zs¢ toward men.—GODET. 

A MAXIM of great pregnancy and value; advancing now 
from the prudence which the steward had, to the fidelity 
which he had not; to that ‘ harmlessness of the dove’ to 
which ‘the serpent,’ with all his ‘wisdom’ or subtilty, is a 
total stranger. 
subject of our parable? A very close connexion. ‘ As for 
me (some would say), I have too little of ‘‘ the unrighteous 
mammon” to be much interested in this parable.’ ‘ You 
are wrong,’ is the reply. ‘That is the speech of the slothful 
servant, who, because he was entrusted with but one talent 
by his master, went and hid it in the earth instead of using 
it. Fidelity depends not on the amount entrusted, but on 
the sense of responsibility, He that feels this in little 
will feel it in much, and conversely.,—BRrown. 


But what bearing has this maxim on the’ 


It comes natural to him at once to say, ‘I am | 
sorry,’ and it draws out all the tenderness of his |} 
hardier companion, who lovingly and emphatic-| 
ally calls him ‘My brother,’ in the midst even | 


of his rebuke. 


OF ST.~LUEE 


THE SERMON. 
Faithful in Little, Faithful in Much. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Litt.D. 


‘He that is faithful in the least is faithful also im | 
much’ seems to declare that true fidelity takes no | 
account of the apparent magnitude of the actions | 
in which it is employed; that fidelity is harder | 
in the smallest things than in the greatest ; | 
and that faithfulness in a little sphere will fit | 
for, and therefore will secure the possession of, i 
a larger and nobler sphere in God’s own good |} 


time. 
Let us look at these three principles. 
I, From the highest point of view, God’s point 


of view, ¢rue faithfulness knows no distinction | 
The worth of | 
an action depends only on its motive, not at all | 
on its prominence or seeming consequences. | 
Nothing is great, nothing is small, except accord- | 
ing to whether it is done from obedience to God | 


between great and small duties. 


or to give pleasure to ourselves. 


When we think of it, everything that a man can | 
What caz be little to the making of | 
which there goes the force of a soul that can || 


do is great. 


know God and must abide for evermore ? 


The thought that no act is in itself small binds. | 


together all acts of transgression. ‘He that is 


unjust in the least’ is unjust—and there is an | 


end to it! But it also binds together all acts. 
of obedience. The poor woman sewing faithfully 
in her garret is doing the same thing as the martyr 
when he dies at the stake. Should not this 
principle send us about our daily work with new 
faithfulness and power ? 


II. From another point of view faithfulness im 


small duties ts even greater than faithfulness in great. 


my | 
| 
i 


i 
i 
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_We may legitimately adopt the distinction of 
great duties and small duties, if we do not forget 
that such a distinction is superficial. If we 
_ remember that, we may measure our duties by 
two standards—first, the apparent importance of 
the consequences, and the apparent splendour of 
the act; and second, the difficulties with which 
we have to contend in doing them. Keeping this 
distinction of great and small, I still think that it is 
harder for us to do the small duties than the 
great ones, and for three reasons. The former 
are done without being seen; the latter by men 
surrounded very often by an applauding crowd. 
~The former are constantly recurring; the latter 
come but rarely, and it is easy to act nobly when the 
soul is on fire. The former seem to be of less 
importance because of their frequency ; the latter 
are manifestly important and call up our most vigor- 
ous energies, for without them they cannot be done. 

The smaller duties are harder than the great 
ones. They are also more needful. The world 
has more need of a great number of Christian 
people doing little things like Christians, than of 
one martyr dying like a martyr. The little things 
aréigreater than the great because of their number. 
‘Be faithful in that which is least,’ and the 
accumulation of minute faithfulness will make the 
mighty faithfulness of a life. 

Ill. Faithfulness in that which ts least is the 
preparation for, and secures our having, a wider 
sphere in which to obey God. Still keeping our 
old distinction of what is small and what is great, 
it is true that he who has done the little things well 
will be fitted to do, and will get an opportunity of 
doing, the great things. If we have got the habit of 
being .faithful wrought into our life, we have got a 
defence almost impregnable when the stress of great 
trials comes or when God calls us to lofty duties. 

Whatever we are capable of doing for God, we 
will get the opportunity of doing. The reward 
for work is more work. God will speak to us as 
He spoke to the Apostle: ‘ Be of good cheer, Paul, 
thou hast borne witness for me at Jerusalem,’ take, 
as the reward and seal of My approbation, this— 
‘thou shalt bear witness for me at Rome!’ 


The Trifles that make Life Great. 
By the kev. J. J. Ellis, M.A. 


In the parable with which these words are 
associated our Lord commends the forethought 


- dewdrops. 


of the steward. He says there is far more 
prudence and prescience shown by men in the 
pursuit of worldly ends than by Christian people 
in the service of God. And, in case any one 
should complain of his poor equipment and 
opportunity, it is laid down as a rule that it is 
the way we handle trifles that decides our life and 
destiny. ‘In God’s sight,’ Professor Bruce says, 
‘many bulky things are very little, and many 
small things great; for this reason, that He seeth 
the heart and the hidden springs of action there, 
and judges the stream by the fountain.’ 

What we are in trifies we are in all things. 
Principle knows nothing of quantity. The ruling 
passion and purpose must be pure and holy, and 
then the thoughts and deeds will be great. In 
the gun trade, it is said, ‘There are men whose 
occupation is to sight the barrel and detect any 
flaw in the bore. It is said that a good eye will 
discover a deflection measuring very much less. 
than the thousandth part of an inch.’ The bore 
must be perfect or the rifle is valueless: principle 
must be carried into all things, or it is not 
principle at all. The sacred word ‘ duty’ ought to 
preside over all our actions. Why should piety 
be reserved for big uplifts, for Sabbath days and 
for rare occasions? It is week-day help we need. 
Miss Fowler puts that truth in this way: ‘The 
people who are ready to die for you never think 
it necessary to pass the salt.’ 

Small things are not trifle. A small thing 
will spell ruin, a tiny act of faith save the soul. 
It is by observing small things that all great 
discoveries are made. Children playing with 
spectacles, the swinging of a lamp, are small 
incidents, but the telescope and the pendulum 
were thus given to man., The noblest man that 
ever lived is noble because little prayers and little 
deeds of love are the habits of his life. And the 
Church is the sum of many unseen lives, just as 
the chalk cliffs of England are built up of 
microscopic efforts. The world is_ refreshed, 
not by Niagara, but by the ministry of the 
To be a dewdrop of grace, ministering 
a particle of the water of life to the meanest of 
humanity, is honour sufficient, and will tax all 
our powers. 

Fidelity fits for greater blessings. Acts of faith- 
fulness become: the habit, and the habit once 
acquired, becomes a passion. It is thus that the 
great character is built. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RUSKIN, in his Stones of Venice, tells how, having mounted 
a ladder to examine the details of the sculpture of the tomb 
of Doge Andrea Vendramin, in the Church of St. Giov. and 
Paglo, he discovered that only those parts which-were easily 
visible from below were carved at all, the rest being left utterly 
shapeless. ‘I saw the wretched effigy had only ove hand, 
and was a mere block on the inner side. The face, heavy 
and disagreeable in its features, is made monstrous by its 
semi-sculpture. One side of the forehead is wrinkled 
elaborately, the other left smooth; one side only of the 
doge’s cap is chased; one cheek only is finished, and the 
other blocked out and distorted besides ; finally, the ermine 
robe, which is elaborately imitated to its utmost lock of hair 
on the one side, is only blocked out on the other: it having 
been supposed throughout the work that the effigy was only 
to be seen from below, and from one side. . . . I do not 
think the reader, if he has feeling, will expect that much 
talent should be shown in the rest of his work, by the 
sculptor of this base and senseless lie. ... But now, 
reader, comes the very gist and point of the whole matter. 
This lying monument to a dishonoured doge, this culminating 
pride of the Renaissance art of Venice, is at least veracious, 
if in nothing else, in its testimony to the character of its 
sculptor. Me was banished from Venice for forgery in 
1487..—RuSKIN, Zhe Stones of Ventce, vol. 1. chap. i. 
§§ 41-43. ee Be 

ALL was dark on the lonely moor surrounding Craigenput- 
tock one wintry night many years ago—except where a stream 
of light came from a side window, and lit up the bushes and 
gravel path immediately beyond. Inside there the brilliant 
Jeanie Welsh Carlyle was trying to bake a loaf of bread. 
Attempt after attempt had been made, but all in vain. For, 
educated as few girls have ever been, Mrs. Carlyle knew 
next to nothing about housewifery and domestic duties. At 
last twelve o’clock struck. All the rest of the household 
were wrapped in slumber, and with the darkness and 
loneliness outside, the weird howling of the wind, and the 
stillness within, poor Jeanie . Welsh Carlyle felt so dis- 
appointed over her failures, so much alone and sad, that she 
laid her head down on the hard kitchen table and burst into 
tears. Just then she remembered Benvenuto Cellini, who, 
like her, had a midnight vigil, though his was to watch his 
bronze statue of Perseus in the furnace—hers to cook a loaf 
of bread! How different were the tasks! But this thought 
only remained a moment. Long afterwards, when relating 
the incident, she said: ‘ After all, in the sight of the Upper 
Powers, what is the mighty difference between a loaf of 
bread and a statue? It is not the greatness or littleness of 
the duty nearest at hand, but the spirit in which one does 
it that makes one’s doing noble or mean.’ 


OVER sixty years ago, a college student was appointed to 
survey a barren, boulder-strewn tract of ‘crown land,’ in 
Eastern Nova Scotia. There was no likelihood that his 
measurements would ever be tested. But that student 
handled his chain and compass as under the eye of 
Omniscience. Forty years afterward, gold was discovered 
there; the ‘leads’ were vertical, and fortunes depended 


upon the accuracy of the surveyor’s conclusions. A Halifax} 
merchant, a stockholder in one of the mining companies, }| 
said that the Government’s finest surveyors did not find a} 
single flaw in the work. That student was the late Sir Wm. }} 
Dawson of M‘Gill University, Canada, who died a few years }\}) 
ago, laden with honours won by Christian scholarship. 


‘Wuar’s the use?’ a few hundred rivets chattered. 
‘ We’ve given—we’ve given ; and the sooner we confess that || 
we can’t keep the ship together, and go off our little heads, | 
the easier it will be. No rivet forged can stand this strain.’ 

“No one rivet was ever meant to. Share it among you,’ | 
the Steam answered. 

‘The others can have my share. I’m going to pull out,’ 
said a rivet to one of the forward plates. 

‘If you go, others will follow,’ hissed the Steam. 
‘There’s nothing so contagious in a boat as rivets going. 
Why, I knew a little chap like you—he was an eighth of an 
inch fatter, though—on a steamer—to be sure she was only 
twelve hundred tons, now I come to think of it—in exactly | 
the same place as you are. He pulled out in a bit of a 
bobble of a sea, not half as bad as this, and he started all 
his friends on the same butt-strap, and the plates opened 
like a furnace door, and I had to climb into the nearest fog- 
bank, while the boat went down.’ 

“Now that’s peculiarly disgraceful,’ said the rivet. 
‘Fatter than me, was he, and in a steamer not half the 
tonnage? Seedy little peg! I blush for the family, sir.’ | 
He settled himself more firmly than ever in his place, and | 
the Steam chuckled. 

‘You see,’ he went on, quite gravely, ‘a rivet, and | 
especially a rivet in your position, is really the one indis- | 
pensable part of the ship.’ | 

The Steam did not say that he had whispered the very | 
same thing to every single piece of iron aboard.—RUDYARD 
KrpLinc, ‘The Ship that found Herself,’ in Many In- | 
ventions. | 


How can we compare candles and stars? One moves ina 
firmament, the other dwells in a scullery ; but each has its 
own peculiar and distinctive ministry, and if I want to find 
my way in obscure and winding cellarings, I prefer the 
flicker of the friendly candle to the exalted radiance of the 
star. We cannot all be stars, but it is essential to remember 
that if we are only common candles, a ministry has been 
committed to us of which the star itself has been deprived. 
There are services committed to the man with the one 
talent in which the five-talent man would be altogether 
incompetent.— Zhe Laithlessness of the Average Man, by 
J. H. Jowett, M.A., Birmingham. 
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Tbe Psalms of Wengeance, 


By THE Rev. T. BaRNs, M.A.(Oxon.), Vicar oF HILDERSTONE. 


| 


THE subject is a practical one. How are we to 


- understand the Psalms of Vengeance if we cast 


doubts on the vengeance and the retributive justice 
of God? Does not the following quotation seem 
to lower if not to destroy altogether the belief in 
this vengeance and retribution :—‘ Retribution has 
no place in the best human idea of justice, @ 
Jortior? the thought of it must be utterly excluded 
from our conception of the Divine justice.’ This 
seems to mean that it is no longer possible to 
regard retributive punishment as part of the 
government of God. This is emphasized by the 
samewriter. ‘The retributive view of punishment 
must be altogether excluded. For it rests ulti- 
mately on vindictiveness towards the offender, 
whether of the judge personally, or of the judge 


as representing society, and is therefore immoral.’ ? 


as to obscure His essential righteousness. 


To pass by the use of the word ‘vindictiveness,’ 
which, compared to the word ‘vengeance,’ has a 
smirch of malice in it, inconsistent with the con- 
ception of God, is this the last word on the moral 
government of God? Does Mr. Beibitz give full 
value to the moral experience of the human race, 
not to speak of the moral revelation in the Prophets 
and Psalms of the Jewish Scriptures? He says 
just before: ‘God’s love has been so represented 
This 
is a simply disastrous error, which leads directly 
to the practical and incalculably mischievous con- 
clusion that sin (to put it roughly) does not matter, 
that God will somehow make everything right in 
the end.’? But does not the denial of retributive 
_ punishment involve some such misconception of 
the love of God? Bishop Butler alludes to this 
-tendency when he says: ‘Or perhaps Divine 
goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we make 
very free in our speculations, may not be a bare 
1 Ture Exposirory TIMES, July 1907, p. 442. 
2 [bid. p. 442. 


single disposition to produce happiness; but a 
disposition to make the good, the faithful, the 
honest man happy.’® Does the statement, ‘ Re- 
tribution has no place in the best human idea of 
justice,’ stand the test of any high standard of 
ethic teaching? Dr. Martineau, whose authority 
stands high on such a subject as the ethical basis 
of religion, says clearly that whereas retribution is 
condemned by determinism, it is demanded by the 
conscience. As to the first point, in his chapter 
on the ‘Ethics of Necessity and Free-Will,’ he 
says: ‘If the efficacy of punishment lay only in 
the deterring power of pain, Draco would be the 
prince of legislators; and the rule would hold 
good, that in proportion as the temptation to an 
offence increases, must you countervail it by added 
severity of treatment. Why do these methods 
notoriously fail? Because they are in defiance of 
the sentiments of natural justice ; and, instead of 
speaking the thought of the inward conscience, 
and repeating its anger and its pity, superciliously 
deny all good or ill desert, and pedantically pursue 
their calculus of discipline. The motive force of 
Law and opinion is to be sought, not in its mere 
command over sentient pleasures and pains, but in 
its correspondence with the retributory awards of 
the common moral sense.’* To deny these 
retributory awards is to desert the ethics of Free- 
Will for those of Determinism. Again: ‘ Wherever 
Conscience is, there we stand only in the fore- 
court of existence; and a Moral world cannot be 
final, unless it be everlasting.’® Dr. Martineau 
draws near here to the sublimest view of retributive 
justice and everlasting punishment. He goes on 
to argue: ‘It will perhaps be admitted that the 
conditions of a responsible existence do involve 

3 Butler’s Analogy, Pt. I. chap. ii. 

4 Martineau, 4 Study of Religion, vol. ii. p. 317- 

5 Jbd. p. 383. 
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these two stages,—a probationary term, and a 
retributory sequel; but it may be said there is no 
need to separate these and assign them to different 
lives ; both may be provided for within the present 
experience of the agent’s own personality.’! This 
latter suggestion he overthrows by the hardening 
of conscience after repeated offences: ‘It is not 
true that Conscience, in its retrospective action, 
adequately administers its own law; were that the 
only justice, the greatest criminal would have com- 
pletest impunity.’2 Therefore retribution, though 
demanded by the conscience, is not secured by the 
conscience. It must be sought for in the retribu- 
tive justice of God. 

And it is here that the Psalms of Vengeance 
come in, with their sublime teaching of the Majesty 
of Divine Justice and the fact of Divine Retribu- 
tion. The Lord is a God of vengeance, the ‘ Deus 
ultionum’ of Ps 94, the Ninps-oe of the Hebrew 
Psalter: ~‘O Lord God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, thou God, to whom _ vengeance 
belongeth, shew thyself. Arise, thou Judge of the 
world, and reward the proud after their deserving.’ 
Here is a revelation of Divine vengeance in the 
terms of human vengeance. There does not seem 
any way of softening the meaning of the word. Its 
primary meaning is to revenge, to take vengeance, 
and corresponds with the Arabic root, ‘to be 
angry, ‘to rebuke,’ ‘to punish.’ It carries with it, 
therefore, the fullest idea of retributive justice. It 
occurs in the old law: ‘If a man smite his servant 
or his maid, with a rod, and he die under his 
hand; he shall be surely punished.’ The most 
striking prophetic revelation of this Divine ven- 
geance is in Nahi. 2: ‘God is jealous, and the 
Lord revengeth ; the Lord revengeth and is furious ; 
the Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries.’ 
Law and Prophets agree in the recognition of this 
Divine vengeance. Are we to pass it over or 
explain it away if we find it in the Book of Psalms? 

The root-word occurs in the following passages : 
‘Thou forgavest them, O God, and punishedst 
their own inventions’ (Ps 99°)—vengeance is not 
inconsistent therefore with mercy; ‘The enemy 
and avenger’ (Ps 8? 441”); ‘The righteous shall 
rejoice when he seeth the vengeance’ (Ps 58°)— 
here vengeance is a proof of the judgment of 
God; ‘He shall wash his footsteps in the blood 
of the ungodly. So that a man shall say, Verily 

1 Martineau, 4 Study of Religion, vol. ii. p. 383. 
2 Jbid. p. 387. Sayre 129, 


there is a reward for the righteous: doubtless there | 
is a God that judgeth the earth.’ Is it easy to find | 
a stronger passage on the principle of retributive | 
justice? Again: ‘The Lord liveth, and blessed be | 
my strong helper; and praised be the God of my | 
salvation, even the God that seeth that I be avenged | 
and subdueth the people unto me’ (Ps 1847: 48) 5 
‘Let the vengeance of thy servant’s blood that is. 
shed be openly shewed upon the heathen in our} 
sight’ (Ps 79!); ‘To be avenged of the heathen |] 
and to rebuke the people’ (Ps 149’). | 

As examples of the witness of the Psalms to retri-}} 
bution, the following are taken from the Paragraph |} 
Psalter of Bishop Westcott. Under the heading] 
‘The Just Retribution of God,’ he sets Ps 371%, 
‘Fret not thyself... for they shall soon be} 
cut down like the grass, and be withered even as} 
the green herb.’ Under a ‘ Prayer for Deliverance | 
and Retribution,’ he sets Ps 79°1*, ‘Pour outii 
thine indignation upon the heathen that have: 
not known thee.’ Again, under a ‘ Prayer for Retri-}} 
bution,’ he sets Ps 1254°, ‘As for such as turn} 
back unto their own wickedness, the Lord shall 
lead them forth with the evil-doers’; under a} 
‘Cry for Retribution,” Ps 1377, ‘ Remember} 
the children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of|} 
Jerusalem . .. Blessed shall he be that taketh | 
thy children and throweth them against the stones’ ; 
and under the title ‘ Final Retribution,’ Ps 1718-16, 
‘Up Lord, disappoint him, and cast him down.’)} 
Surely it is difficult to maintain Mr. Beibitz’s } 
statement: ‘The thought of retribution must be} 
utterly excluded from our conception of the Divine} 
justice.’ i 

This ethical teaching of vengeance and retribution) 
is supported by the great battle-songs of the Psalter} 
and the strong Psalms of Imprecation.. The} 
following are the battle-songs: Ps 68, ‘Let God 
arise,’ was used by the Huguenots, and by}| 
Savanarola as he went to the trial by fire in the} 
Piazza at Florence It was also the favourite| 
Psalm of Charles the Great.° Ps 76, ‘In Jewryfi 
is God known,’ was the triumph-song of the} 
English nation at the defeat of the Spanish} 
Armada.® Ps 79, ‘O God, the heathen are come} 
into thine inheritance,’ was a favourite with the}| 
Huguenots.’ It is the Friday Psalm of the Jews.3} 


4 Cheyne, Zhe Book of Psalms, p. 182. 

> Prothero, Psalms in Human Life, p. 71. 
8 Jbid, p. 168. MCheyne, pe 223. 
8 Prothero, p. 192. 
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It was used by the Carthusians of Woburn Abbey 
at the Dissolution,! and by the Jesuit Parsons in 
his book De fersecutione Anglicana in 1581.2 Ps 
83, ‘Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not still 
silence: refrain not thyself, O God,’ formed the 
text of President Kriiger’s addresses to the Volks- 
raad in 1900. Ps 115, ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us,’ was the battle-song of Sobieski, and of 
Christendom in 1683,? and was used by Cardinal 
Ximenes and the Spanish troops at the siege of 
Oran against the Moors in 1510,4 and by the 
English troops after Agincourt in 1415.5 William 
Wilberforce used it after his overthrow of the Slave 
Trade in 1807.6 Ps 118, ‘O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is gracious,’ was Luther’s Psalm 
at the Wartburg, and was used as a battle-song by 
the Huguenots.” It was also the consolation of 
Cowper, both at school and on his recovery from 
madness.§® 

The Psalms of Imprecation are four in number, 
Ps 35, ‘Plead thou my cause,’ with its cry, ‘Let 
them be confounded, and put to shame’; Ps 68, 
‘Let God arise,’ with its fierce cry, ‘Like as wax 
melteth at the fire, so let the ungodly perish at 
the presence of God’; Ps 69, ‘Save me, O God,’ 


2 [bid. p. 192. 

4 Prothero, p. 83. 

8 bid. p. 306. 

8 Prothero, pp. 319-320. 


1 Prothero, p. 192. 
® Cheyne, p. 308. 
5 Ibid. p. 82. 
“Cheyne py3t3e 


with its curse, ‘Let their habitation be void’; and 
last and most terrible of all, Ps tog, ‘Let his days 


‘ be few, and let another take his office.’ 


The following questions, therefore, arise from 
these passages. How far are we to give point to 
these cries of vengeance? Against whom are they 
to be directed? Can we avoid them without 
losing touch with the justice of God to which we 
must bear witness as much as to His love. To 
the question ‘ How far ?’ it may be said that in the 
exercise of the office of the priesthood we are 
justified in giving point to these cries of vengeance. 
Does not the reference to Ps 697° 1097 in Ac 
120 justify us? And against whom? Surely 
against the enemies of Christ and His Church. 
We must not use them against our personal enemies, 
for it is written, ‘Vengeance is mine,’ Ro 121%, 
He -10°0 --of t.22°, “Paso4t, . But the Church 
by her authoritative recital of the Psalter witnesses 
to the right of using them against her foes. Can we 
avoid them? Will even a system of select Psalms 
do so? Ps 69 is appointed for Good Friday, and 
we would not give it up. Ps 118 is appointed for 
Easter Day: ‘In the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them!’ Ps 21 is read on Ascension Day: ‘Thy 
right hand shall find out them that hate me!’ 
Lastly, Ps 68, ‘Let God arise,’ is the Church’s 
battle-song on Whitsunday. We must be true to 
vengeance if we are true to Love. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Did CGbrist Preach from a Cert? 


We know that our Lord in His teaching made 
frequent use of the Scriptures. Did He ever 
preach from a text? We are told (Lk 41°?) how 
He went into the synagogue at Nazareth, and, 
having received the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, 
opened it at the place where it was written, ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’ and upon this 
passage began to speak, saying, ‘To-day hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ Christ did 
not stop here, however, but went on preaching: 
for we are told that all bare Him witness, and 
wondered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of His mouth. 

Now the chief sermon of our Lord was the 


Sermon on the Mount. Had this sermon a text ? 
The following considerations would perhaps point 
to the conclusion that it had. ‘And seeing the 
multitudes, he went up into the mountain: and 
when he had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him: and he opened his mouth, and taught them.’ 
The multitude was a mixed one, drawn from many 
parts. There were many influences at work bring- 
ing this crowd together—hatred, suspicion, curi- 
osity, and poverty of spirit. Let us suppose, then, 
that as the multitude disperses, and His disciples— 
not merely the Twelve, but those of the people 
who were poor in spirit, who desired to learn a 
new and better way of salvation—come up the hill 
to be alone with their Master, our Lord wonders 
if they truly realize what discipleship to Him 
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means. He feels that He must teach them more 
explicitly. _ How shall He begin? Then comes 
the answer, begotten of the circumstances of the 
moment: ‘Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?’ Yes, 
it is easy to come up the hill and listen to me; but 
to dwell in God’s holy hill, that is not easy. With 
this 15th Psalm as text, our Lord, we shall say, be- 
gins to preach, amplifying and amending as He goes. 

The following parallels will speak for them- 
selves :— 


PSALM I5. MATTHEW 5!-77", 


The citizen of Zion. The citizen of the Kingdom 
of God. 


5°? Introduction. 


Lal 


. Introduction. 


Lord of Hosts. 


As long ago as the year 1900, in an article contri- 
buted to Zhe Churchman (September 1900), I called 
attention to the significance of the fact that the 
divine title ‘Lord of Hosts’ never occurs in the 
Pentateuch, and I pointed out the bearing of that 
fact on modern theories of the composition of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. 

The title ‘Lord of Hosts’ occurs for the first 
time in the Bible in 1 S 1%: ‘And this man 
went up out of his city yearly to worship and to 
sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts in Shiloh.’ 

The following table shows the number of times it 
occurs afterwards in books of the Bible, and shows 
also the relative positions according to the critical 


2. ‘He that walketh up-  5'%16 ‘Even so let your light 
rightly,’ shine before men.’ 
2. ‘And worketh righteous- 517-9 ‘Except your right- 
ness.’ eousness_ shall exceed 
the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees.’ 
2. ‘And speaketh the truth Truth in the heart. 


in his heart.’ 


3. ‘He that slandereth not 
with his tongue, nor 
taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour.’ 

3. ‘Nor doeth evil to a 
friend.’ 

4. ‘In whose eyes a repro- 
bate is despised, but he 
honoureth them _ that 
feareth the Lord.’ 

4. ‘He that sweareth to his 
own heart, and changeth 
not.’ 

. ‘He that putteth not out 
his money to usury, nor 
taketh reward against 
the innocent.’ 


wat 


5. ‘He that doeth these 
things shall never be 
moved.’ 


5264, 

571-26 Heart hatred. 

577-82 Heart adultery. 

6'4+ Heart almsgiving. 

6-5 Heart prayer. 

616-18 Heart fasting. 

619-21 Heart desire. 

672-24 Heart service. 

6-34 Heart faith. 

75 *And why _ beholdest 
thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye ?’ 


5-48 Do evil to no man. 
“Love your enemies,’ 
718-23 «Wherefore by their 


fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 

5°37 New teaching about 
oaths. ‘Swear not at 


all.’ 

5°84? Mercy greater than 
justice. ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee, and 
from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.’ 

774-27 «Every one therefore 
which heareth these 
words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a _ wise 

which built his 

house upon the rock.’ 


man, 


M. CUNNINGHAM WILSON. 


Liillside, Montrose. 


OCCURRENCES OF THE TITLE 
THE BIBLE AND RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE AS- 


theories of the supposed writers of the Hexateuch :— 


SUMED WRITERS OF THE HEXATEUCH. 


I Samuel 5 Sinvonvese 

2 a5 = a OMS 

1 Kings Pen ee 

2 » a) 2 5 

1 Chronicles Zk es 

Palins? axe) 4 ay eee batons 

Jehovist . Om); Early centuries of the 
monarchy (Driver). 

Elohist ONS; Same period (Driver). 

JSehovist . ON, 850-800 (Kuenen). 

INIIOS met ac ici pe Nees 760-746. 

Llohist Omns, c. 750 (Kuenen). 

Hosea SAR tap 746-734. 

cata. ,  kO2 vs. 740-700. 

INETCalNer s+ ee ests 727-697. 


Deuteronomist . O 


Not later than reign of 
Manassch (Driver). 

640-621, reign of Jos- 
iah (Kuenen). 


Neemialhy 21) Geol es, 626-582. 

Zephaniah . 25 626. 

J & United ou, 621-588 (Kuenen). 

INEM 5 eS 2 oe 610-607. 

Habbakuk . Ti bess 608-597. 

GP? Onttes Age subsequent to 
Ezekiel (Driver). 

J BIBVegeE N= ye Beh) 520. 

Zecharialiy ten 52am 520-518. 

Pia rid. nls 500-475 (Kuenen). 

UL) 2d ee ON Nn 475-458 or 458-444. 
(Kuenen). 

Mealachivg modes 450. 


281 times. 
P?+- P! Promulgated 


Hexateuch United 


92 


444 (Kuenen) AZ. From 
406. 

444-400 (Kuenen) into 
third century. 
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Here it can be seen at a glance that at no 


matter what particular point of time any of these | 


supposed writers may have been assumed by the 
theories of modern critics to have lived, each one 
of them would have been in contact with writers 
who frequently—in the case of some, it may be 
said, constantly—used this title for God, ‘ Lord of 
Hosts.’ How did it happen that in respect to 
this particular point they one and all, with a 
curious unanimity, resisted the influence of their 
Own contemporaries, and ignored the religious 
phraseology of their own day ? 

According to the critics the Hexateuch was 
manipulated, not to say tampered with, during a 
period of more than 4oo years, by a motley group 
or rather series of writers. One writer composed 
one part, and one composed another, these parts 
were united by a different hand, and then another 
writer still composed a further part, and this by 
yet another was united to the two that went 
before; and after this another portion was com- 
posed by yet another scribe, and afterwards was 
joined on tothe three. Matter was absorbed, 
interpolated, harmonized, smoothed over, coloured, 
redacted, from various points of view and with 
different, not to say opposing and _ interested, 
motives. And yet when the completed product— 
the Hexateuch—coming out of this curious 
literary seething-pot, is examined, it is found to 
have this remarkable characteristic that not one of 
these manifold manipulators—neither J, nor E, 
nor JE, nor D, nor Rd, nor P}, nor P?, nor P%, nor 
P4, nor Rp—would appear to have allowed himself 
to be betrayed, even by accident, into using this 
title ‘Lord of Hosts,’ so much in vogue in the 
days in which he is supposed to have written, ever 
once. And the Pentateuch, devoid as it is of this 
expression, agrees with the traditional view of its 
antiquity, and seems to show that the critical 
theory of its composition in the later times is 
utterly untenable; because such a number of 
writers of various character, extending over such a 
lengthened period, would almost inevitably—some 
of them—if it were only by an accident—even once 
—have slipped into the mention of a title for God 
which was so much in vogue through all the period. 

The present writer claims that the point here raised 
—if it cannot be overthrown—is absolutely subver- 
sive of the modern theories of the composition of 
the Pentateuch. ANDREW CRAIG RoBINSON. 


Ballymoney Rectory. 


influence of the Latin custom. 


GW Mew Testimony for Coder Bezae. 


THE manuscripts of the Greek Bible write ‘the 
sacred names,’ God, Lord, Jesus Christ, Spirit, 
Israel, Jerusalem, and some others, usually with 
abbreviations. The abbreviation for Jesus Christ 
is mostly IC XC de. the first and the last letters 
of the word; but in the Codex Beze regularly IHC 
and XPC, the first two letters and the last one. 
The same abbreviation is found in the Zatin MSS ; 
therefore the opinion was possible, and even 
plausible, to see in this usage of the Codex Bezz, 
But a more accur- 
ate examination has shown that the abbreviation 
THC (acc. THN, voc. IHY) is found three times 
in the Codex Sinaiticus, seven times (for Joshua) in 
the Codex Vaticanus, and that z¢ zs the wswal abbre- 
viation in the oldest papyrt (Oxyrh. il. n. 208, 3rd 
cent., John; iv. 654, 3rd cent., new sayings of 
Christ; ili. 405, 3rd cent., Irenzeus; 1. 409, 4th 
cent., Romans). Again, the spelling XPC (with 
three letters) is found once in the Codex Vaticanus, 
twice in the Sinaiticus, once in the Alexandrinus. 
From these facts the conclusion must be drawn, 
that Codex Bezze has preserved to us in this respect 
the older usage, probably from the time when 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament came 
first to the West. See, on the abbreviation of the 
name Jesus, the Duectionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, i, 860; and now, on the whole question, 
the book of the late Professor of Latin Philology 
at the University of Munich, Ludwig Traube, whose 
early death all friends of sacred study have reason to 
lament: Vomina Sacra, Versuch einer Geschichte 
der christlichen Ktirzung (Munchen, 1907). 
Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


@r. Rypssef on the Origin of tbe 
DouBlets in the Hebrew ‘Ben Siva.’ 


_In his attempt to trace the origin of the doublets 


in the Hebrew Ben Sira, Dr. Ryssel is led to believe 
that in each case one of the doublets is a retrans- 
lation from the Syriac. But, he continues, as the 
assumption that the Jews of the Middle Ages would 
have used a specifically Christian Peshitto is directly 
excluded (direkt ausgeschlossen), he concludes that 
the Syriac, of which one of the Hebrew doublets 
is a retranslation, must have originated in a Jewish 
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Targum (Verhandlungen des XILL, Internat. Oriental. 
Kongress, 1902, p. 249). Asamatter of fact, the 
famous Nachmanides, a very strict orthodox Jew, 
who held a disputation against Christianity before 
Ferdinand 111. of Castile and Leon, and has written 
several tracts against Christianity, quotes verbatim 
the Peshitto of Wisd. Sol. 7°8* 17-20 in the Preface 
to his Commentary on the Pentateuch. 


London. m N. Herz. 


+ 


Ebe MropBet. 


Ir is perhaps worth pointing out that the inter- 
pretation of Jn 7°, given by Mr. Reid in /esus 
and Nicodemus, and noneee in the February num- 
ber of Tue Expository TIMEs, is to be found in 
Dr. E. A. Abbott’s Johannine Grammar, p. 358, 
only the latter emends the passage by the addition 
of the article before tpodyrys. 

It would be interesting to know if any com- 
petent grammarian considers that rpopyrys anar- 
throus could mean in this passage /#e prophet. 
Dr. Abbott evidently thinks otherwise, as he emends 
the text, and he is an authority at least on the 
GEORGE F’. Martinson. 


Grammar. 
Aldworth Vicarage, Reading. 


ooo 


Humanism. 


“INTELLECTUALISM says that a statement is true 
in the abstract ; Humanism says it is true only in 
the concrete. Always and everywhere, says the 
Intellectualist, two and two make four.—(THE 
Expository T1MEs, vol. xviii. p. 363.) 
Some time ago I read the following pretty 
figuring :— 
16 — 36=25 — 45 
2. 16= Ve 2 45 els ; 
4 4 


now x? — 2xy sa ab oy 
Pegs 


: eo = Ke 
Accordingly two and two make jive as well as four. 
‘The financial consequences are terrific! Does this 
come of saying that a statement is true in the 
abstract? Would the Humanist say, ‘The reckon- 
ing sets out from — 20, which is only an abstract 


value. Only concretely, along with positive values, 


} Commentary on Job (Gottingen, 


can — 20 have any reals ignificance. A statement is 
true only in the concrete’? JAMES FERGUSON. 
Brandon, Hamelton. 


2. 
+ 


Fob ti. 9. 
A CORRESPONDENT asks to be enlightened, through 


the columns of THE Expository TIMEs, as to the 
translation of the Hebrew word 972 in Job 2% 


May I offer an explanation suggested to me by 
Professor Bevan of Cambridge, and endorsed by 
Geiger (see below) and Professor Budde in his 
1896)? The 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance 
of the Old Testament (2nd ed., published by 
Walton and Maberly, 1860) shows that the root’ 
373 in the Prél is always translated in A.V. by the 
word ‘bless’ or some word of similar meaning (in 
1S 25it5 2: K 4 oro. “salute ain. ts Wana 
‘congratulate’; in fees? Pso921).) “praises: are 
2 5 147, *thank” ),-except in 1K 21293) Slob 
15 11 25-9 In these passages the context shows 
that the meaning is ‘curse’ or ‘ blaspheme’ God. 
Why, then, does the word 912 stand in our present 


Hebrew text? The answer is simple. The later 
Jews could not tolerate the use of such an expres- 
sion as ‘curse God,’ and therefore they substituted 
the word ‘bless’ for ‘curse.’ Another passage 
that may be cited in this connexion is Ps 10%, 
mm YR) WD pyar, translated in R.V.: ‘And the 


covetous renounceth, yea, contemneth the Lord.’ 
Professor Bevan would translate the text as it 
stands : ‘The wrong-doer he hath blessed, he hath 
contemned Jehovah,’ but agrees with Geiger (see 
his Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 
267 f., Breslau, 1857) in thinking that the original 
text was simply 717) YN) pyar ‘the wrong-doer hath 
contemned Jehovah,’ and that 73 was inserted as 
a corrective gloss. Analogous to such an altera- 
tion as this in the text is the substitution of 
‘Ishbosheth’ as the name of Saul’s' son for 
‘Eshbaal,’ which is preserved by the Chronicler. 
Saul certainly did not call his son ‘Ishbosheth’ 
(‘man of the shameful thing’), but ‘Ishbaal’ (‘man 
of Baal’), there being no objection in his day to the 
use of the word ‘Baal’ (Lord) of Jehovah. In 
later times Baal came to be regarded as a heathenish 
name, and Bosheth (‘the shameful thing’) was fre- 
quently substituted. See the article on ‘Ishbosheth’ 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, where other 
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instances of the alteration of names are given— 
e.g. Mephibosheth (2 S 4*) for Meribbaal (1 Ch 
$*4 91°) ; Jerubbesheth (2 S 112!) for Jerubbaal (Jg 
6°); Eliada (2 S 5!6) for Beeliada (1 Ch 14”). 

R. F. BEvan. 


St. Laurence Vicarage, Ramsgate. 


ae EES 


Zuke x. 18. 


> - ~~ an - 
Ededpovv Tov Yatavav .. . TWeoovTa. 


Ir the rendering ‘falling as lightning,’ which ap- 
peared in some copies of the first edition of the 
R.V. was a ‘misprint,’ it is a pity that the sup- 
posed error was afterwards corrected. For, although 
one has no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Hampden- 
Cook (see his Note in the April issue), that the 
‘fall’ of the A.V. need not have been disturbed, 
yet ‘falling’ is infinitely better than ‘fallen.’ What 
the words really mean is—Satan fell like lightning : 
I was there beholding. The action of the par- 
ticiple is one coinciding in time with that of the 
principal verb. What is implied is zo¢ that Christ 
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The Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 
—The second volume of the Diéctionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, which completes that work, is 
- now out of the hands of the editors. It will be 
published some day in January. 

Although at the present moment the circulation 
of the Dictionary of the Bible is far beyond that of 
the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, yet the 
first volume of the latter has done better than the 
first volume of the former did in the same time. 
_ The reception of the first volume of the D.C.G. 
~ is, in fact, very gratifying. There are those who 
have written to say that its practical value is greater 
than that of any Dictionary of the Bible. 

The second volume begins with Lasour and 
- ends with Zion, in the alphabetical order. It also 
contains articles on CHRIST IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
(by Canon Whitham), CuRIst IN THE MIDDLE 
Acres (by Professor Newman), Curist In RE- 
FORMATION THEOLOGY (by Principal Lindsay), 
CHRIST IN THE SEVENTEENTH Century (by Pro- 
fessor Dick Fleming), and CHRist 1n MODERN 
Tuoucut (by Mr. A. S. Martin). These (accord- 
ing to the original plan) are thrown together into 


simply saw Satan lying where he had fallen, but 

that He followed the falling till it became a 

finished act. P. THoMson. 
Dunning. : ° 


3abn's Essays. 

PROFESSOR ZAHN, Of Erlangen, has issued a third 
edition of his valued Skzzzen aus dem Leben der 
Alten Kirche (A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. Price 5s. 6d.). Some of these essays 
are thirty years old, but the demand for them, 
naturally enough, still continues. That on the 
‘ Adoration of Jesus in the Apostolic Age’ is an 
important paper, though Holtzmann once con- 
sidered a brief sentence sufficient for its refutation. 
Students of primitive mission work ought not to 
miss pp. 42-159; and the early history of Sunday, 
as well as a fourth-century address on the Sunday 
labour question, ought to attract general readers. 
The book is procurable from F. Bauermeister, 
Glasgow. 

Edinburgh, 


H. R. MackiInrosu. 


Qlous. 


an. appendix, along with an article by Mr. Travers 
Herford on CurisT In JEwisH LITERATURE, one 
by Canon Sell and Professor Margoliouth on Curist 
IN MUHAMMADAN LITERATURE, and one by Pro- 
fessor Sanday on PauL. 

The volume closes with indexes—-(1) Subjects ; 
(2) Greek Words ; (3) Texts. The indexes in the 
fifth volume of the Lectionary of the Bible have 
doubled the usefulness of that work. The indexes 
to the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels have 
been prepared with the same thoroughness. 


New Books.—The month has been most 
prolific, and especially the end of it. Several 
books of first-rate importance arrive as we go to 
-press—Ramsay’s Cuties of St. Paul (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ; Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Osiris in the 
second edition (Macmillan) ; Chadwick’s Pastoral 
Teaching of St. Paul (TY. & T. Clark); Scullard’s 
Early Christian Ethics in the West (Williams & 
Norgate); Swete’s Zhe Appearances of our Lord 
after the Passion (Macmillan). 

Professor Frazer (they have called him to the 
Chair of Anthropology in Liverpool, and we con- 
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gratulate them) has decided to issue the third 
edition of Zhe Golden Bough in tour parts, each 
part making a distinct volume. 

Dr. Edward Chadwick is a new writer. He pub- 
lished a volume recently through the Cambridge 
Press on the Social Teaching of St. Paul, which 
caught the attention of Pauline students. The 
new volume is much larger. Is the Pastoral Teach- 
ing of St. Paul so much richer than his Social 
Teaching? No doubt it is. Perhaps Dr. Chad- 
wick has made more of it. 

Professor Swete’s little book will recall Latham’s 
The Risen Master. But there is just that sense of 
reserve when the fact passes into imagination 
which makes all the difference. We enjoyed 
Latham’s theories ; we rest on Swete’s facts. 


Macegregor’s Sermons. — This volume of 
‘The Scholar as Preacher’ series has gone off so 
well that it has been out of print fora week. ‘The 
new edition is, however, now ready. 


The Atlantic Monthly (Constable).—The 
number for November 1907 is the fiftieth anni- 
versary number. Itis full of reminiscence. Among 
the rest there is a paper on ‘ Unbound Old Atlan- 
tics.’ What is there in it to touch us? ‘There is 
nothing that we can give a name to. 


Dr. Salmon’s ‘Human Element in the 
Gospels.’—Those who have been puzzled with 
this book should see the article which has been 
written by its editor, Dr. Newport J. D. White. 
It will be found in Hermathena for 1907. Herma- 
thena is the learned literary organ of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


The Literature and Religion of Israel.— 
The first volume of this series is now ready. It 
is Professor Bennett’s ost-Lxilic Prophets. The 
publishers have made it one of the handsomest 
books of the season; and it is evident that they 
expect a wide circulation, for it is also one of the 
cheapest books of the season. 

There is a note from the editor of the series. 
He says: ‘In a series of ten volumes, of which 
this is the first published, it is proposed to give an 
account of the Development of Religion in Israel 
from the Earliest Times down to the Time of 
Christ. ‘The general plan of the series is to de- 
scribe briefly the literature itself and its author- 


ship, and to bring out more fully the character of 
the ideas contained in it, and show their place in 
the development of the religion. To each author 


has been entrusted a definite group of books or | 


portion of literature. While working in sympathy 
with the general plan, he will at the same time 
endeavour to make his book a fresh and inde- 
pendent contribution to the knowledge of its 
subject.’ 

It is expected that the next volume in the series 
will be Zhe Pre-Exilic Prophets, by the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge. 


The Great Text Commentary.—The best 
illustration this month has been sent in twice— 
by the Rev. G. A. F., Knight, 9g St. Leonard’s 
Bank, Perth, and the Rev. L. N. Tyack, Myrtle- 
wood, Landseer Road, Bournemouth, to each of 
whom a copy of Davidson’s The Stoic Creed has 
been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for February must 
be received by the 1st of January. The text is 
Lk 78%, 

The Great Text for March is Lk 194! 42—‘ And 
when he drew nigh; he saw the city and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace: but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.’ A copy of 
Macgregor’s Jesus Christ, the Son of God or of 
Brown’s Christian Theology in Outline will be given 
for the best illustration. Illustrations. must be re- 
ceived by the 1st of February. 

The Great Text for April is Lk 21!*—‘In your 
patience ye shall win your souls.’ A copy of 
Deissmann’s /Vew Light on the New Testament and 
of Fleming’s Jsrael’s Golden Age or of Davidson’s 
The Stoic Creed will be given for the best illustra- 
tion. Illustrations must be received by the 1st of 
March. 

The Great Text for May is Lk 22!9—‘ And he 
took bread, and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is my 
body which is given for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me.’ A copy of Bennett’s Zhe Post 
Exilic Prophets or of Scott’s The Fourth Gospel will 
be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the rst of April. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them 
if successful. 
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